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Relicf expenditures in 116 urban areas, 

exclusive of administrative expenses, 80 
totaled $110,413,099 for March, 1938, 
or 9.7 per cent greater than for the 
previous month and 12.8 per cent 
higher than in March, 1937. Of the 
thres forms of public aid (general 
telic’, WPA earnings, and special 
types of assistance), 55.8 per cent 
was expended through WPA which 20} 
emc nt is 17.1 per cent higher than | 
the -revious month and 6 per cent 
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Editorial Comment 


WANTED—A CURE FOR URBAN ELEPHANTIASIS 


HE world’s literature has never lacked 

indictments of the sinfulness of the 

city or the horrors of urban living. 
Nor has there ever been a shortage of uto- 
pian blueprints of a new social order which 
would establish rational conditions of the 
good life for mankind. Most of the indict- 
ments, however, have been based on a nos- 
talgic but impractical yearning for a return 
to a departed economy and an outmoded 
technology, while the utopias have been 
exasperatingly deficient in their exposition 
of methods of attaining the goal in view. 
Into this breach steps Lewis Mumford with 
The Culture of Cities, an incisive analysis 
of the failure of urban agglomerations of 
people to fulfil the promise of modern tech- 
nology. 

We find it difficult to quarrel with Mum- 
ford’s description of our failures in planning 
and building decent conditions of life for 
urban dwellers. Megalopolis (the super me- 
tropolis) is characterized by noise, conges- 
tion of houses and congestion of workplaces 
due to overintensive land use, congestion 
of traffic, dirt, lack of room for intelligent 
play, and “houses of ill-fame’”—a term which 
Mumford uses not as a mark of urban lapses 


from the moral standard but to describe 
some of the dank hovels in which we expect 
a large proportion of city residents to live 
a decent life. Indeed, Mumford’s compari- 
son of the odors of the medieval town, to 
which we point a pious finger of scorn, with 
the smells of carbon dioxide gas and the 
human odors arising from mass transporta- 
tion in subway, elevated, trolley, and bus, 
weakens our intensive feeling of superiority 
in modern sanitary arrangements. That feel- 
ing breaks down altogether for those of us 
who recall the odors which befoul the areas 
back of the stockyards in one proud metrop- 
olis or adjacent to the oil refineries in an 
industrial satellite town. 

The overgrown, sprawling metropolis 
stands convicted in this book on the count 
of economic waste of both natural and 
human resources. How did we get that way? 
Mumford describes a significant cycle which 
begins with overspeculation in urban land 
values which require more intensive land- 
use to bring a return on the investment. Sky- 
scrapers and giant apartment houses pro- 
duce congestion which overburdens the trans- 
portation system. A subway or elevated 
is required and the costs are assessed on the 
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land and capitalized in its value, thus com- 
pelling more intensive use and more elabo- 
rate traffic arrangements. The smaller city 
which rests complacently on its lack of need 
for a subway or an express highway con- 
tinues to ape the large city and to bear the 
burdensome costs of street widening and 
lack of adequate parking facilities. As a result 
we have the depressing picture of work- 
ers living either in urban caverns without the 
air and sunlight which are conducive to 
physical health, intellectual growth, and spir- 
itual contentment, or in suburban garden 
areas with the necessity for devoting two 
hours of each day to the dubious pleasure 
of participation in the crush of the mass 
transportation dash to and from the city. 
And while the suburb offers some release 
from urban pressures, it is guilty of abandon- 
ing the central city on which it depends for 
existence to economic and political decay. In 
Munmford’s words, the suburb “is a pharisaic 
way of passing by on the other side: leav- 
ing the civic organism itself in the gutter.” 

If Mumford is not a Pollyanna about 
the future of the city, neither is he a Cassan- 
dra predicting its downfall. If we can give up 
our predilections for extreme specialization 
and giantism, he promises us great satisfac- 
tions in the intelligent use of the region as the 
basis for balanced living. Automotive trans- 
portation requires an open pattern of settle- 
ment, and electric power and instantaneous 
communication make it practical from the 
standpoint of distributing economic and cul- 
tural goods throughout the region. Instead 
of the metropolis sucking the life-blood of 
the region which feeds it, regions will be 
served by a number of interdependent cities. 

Therefore, Mumford hopes for the devel- 
opment of the region as a practical substitute 
for the metropolis which may have been re- 
quired by the coal and iron technology. He 
pleads for the decentralization of industry 
—not in order to cheapen labor costs and 
lower the standard of living but to lessen 
costs of production and raise living stand- 
ards for workers. Newer forms of agricul- 
ture, in which fertility is maximized by agro- 


biological techniques, and ruralized indus- 
tries will find opportunities for co-operation 
which will permit a hundred cities of, say, 
50,000 population to exist where one agglom- 
eration of five million existed before. Wealth 
and culture would in such a regional 
pattern be spread throughout the area in- 
stead of clustering around the metropolitan 
core. Interurban competition would be in the 
realm of developing functional competence 
based on local advantages and skills rather 
than in promoting booms of population and 
land values. In such a pattern “any center 
may become for a particular purpose or 
function the center of the region; any par- 
ticular region may become the center of the 
world.” While Rochester, Minnesota, was 
establishing its authority in the realm of su- 
perior medical facilities, other cities would 
do likewise in other sciences, arts, trades, 
and crafts. 

Is this Utopia? Only in the sense that it 
is a goal which can be approached but never 
quite achieved because changes in the social 
complex will probably continue to outstrip 
the capacity of human ingenuity to cope 
with them. But the social distance between 
the two can be lessened by public adminis- 
trators who pitch their plans above current 
chaos at the level of superior economic and 
cultural achievement. 

City councils and public administrators 
who set themselves to build houses that can 
be lived in with accessible opportunities for 
work, play, and learning, may be able to 
mend the gaping holes in the economic and 
social crazy quilt. This will require planning 
which goes beyond a mere appraisal of the 
existing situation to a reconstruction of the 
urban situation on the basis of the techno- 
logical potentials which exist. It will also 
require turning administrative faces away 
from the megalopolitan skyline and toward 
the development of the social possibilities 
of our medium-sized cities. The Promise of 
American Life may yet be realized in the 
city of medium size rather than in the urban 
Goliaths which are so impotent to provide 
us with the good life. 
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Ten Delusions in Need of Relief* 


By HERMAN M. SOMERS! 
Chief Statistician, Department of Public Welfare, State of Wisconsin 


Based on a field study, Mr. Somers here refutes some widespread 
delusions and clears up foggy notions about public assistance problems. 


ERE are listed ten of the most com- 


mon delusions, followed by corrective 

rebuttals, based in part upon an in- 
teresting study of the entire case load of a 
selected county in Wisconsin. The results of 
the study were checked and verified with 
sample studies of cases receiving public 
assistance in other counties. 


1 The continued need for a general relief 

* program is entirely a matter of unem- 
ployment (in some states the program is 
called unemployment relief). If there were 
sufficient job opportunities to go round we 
could close all relief offices. 

With the WPA providing employment for 
the bulk of employable relief cases, the con- 
tinuation of state and local general relief 
programs can no longer be explained com- 
pletely or primarily by unemployment. In 
this study general relief cases were carefully 
analyzed to determine the primary and most 
immediate cause of dependency as well as 
the contributory causes. In 59 per cent of 
all families the primary cause of dependency 
was not current unemployment, nor under- 
employment, nor any purely economic 
factor. The causes in these families were 
physical and mental disability and social 
maladjustment. Cases of tuberculosis, paral- 
ysis, hernia, feeblemindedness, neglected 
children, unmarried mothers, etc., were prev- 
alent in this group. The most immediate 
problem was not the finding of a job. 


* Reprinted with permission from the Survey 
Graphic for February, 1938. 

1 Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Somers, master’s de- 
gree, 1934, University of Wisconsin, was formerly 
director of the division of research and statistics, 
Wisconsin Public Welfare Department, and dur- 
ing the past year was a Littauer fellow at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Public Administra- 
tion. He is a member of the Advisory Committee 
on Public Assistance Statistics of the Social Se- 
curity Board. 


In at least 61 per cent of all families there 
existed some serious case of physical or 
mental infirmity. 

The normal breadwinners of 52 per cent 
of the families were deemed unemployable, 
that is, incapable of performing a normal 
day’s work. In 42 per cent of the families no 
member was fit for employment. 

The evidence is vast that even if indices 
of business, production and employment 
should soar to previously unknown heights, 
a significant proportion of present relief 
cases would still need public assistance. 


2 All persons receiving relief are unem- 
* ployed and enjoy extended leisure. 
Unemployment is such a popular subject 

for oratory that it is surprising its first 
cousins, under-employment and insufficient 
earnings from full employment, are so badly 
neglected. But these are at least as serious 
as total unemployment in their effect on the 
relief problem. Fully 70 per cent of the em- 
ployable relief families studied had some 
sort of income-producing work. Many fam- 
ilies had more than one member engaged in 
gainful employment. Some are earning the 
maximum possible in their customary occu- 
pations. 

There is the unskilled laborer in a small 
community whose best earnings under nor- 
mal conditions are between $60 and $70 a 
month; he has a wife and eight children 
whose support costs about $95 a month at a 
minimum decency level. 

There is the farmer cultivating poor soil 
from dawn to nightfall, whose problem has 
been complicated by the droughts of 1934 
and 1936. He is heavily in debt. He can’t 
make his poor land yield sufficient to pay the 
interest on the debt and keep his family. 

There is the wage earner who is earning 
just enough to keep his family. Any ex- 
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pensive emergency— illness in the family, an 
operation—forces him to apply for assis- 
tance. Very common is the man who works 
intermittently, two or three days a week, or 
two weeks and then a temporary lay-off. 


Persons receiving relief are charity 

* wards depending entirely on the public 
for support. 

Investigation revealed that during the 
month observed 27 per cent of relief fam- 
ilies received all their income from public 
assistance; 73 per cent received such aid 
only in supplementation of income derived 
from their own efforts. Exactly half of the 
latter group were gainfully employed on 
farms or in industry, the other half obtain- 
ing income from maintenance of garden 
patches, help of relatives or friends, wood- 
cutting for fuel, and so on. 

Public assistance accounted for 64 per 
cent of the total income of general relief? 
families; the rest was privately obtained. 

It is not uncommon for families on relief 
rolls to be securing only medical attention 
through the relief office. In some cases the 
relief office supplies nothing more than fuel 
or clothing. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that one fourth of all relief families owned 
their own homes (as shabby and unmarket- 
able as some of them might be) and about 
47 per cent owned some form of property. 
Their average indebtedness equaled about 66 
per cent of the value of their resources. 


4 The same families remain continually 

* on relief. 

This delusion persists despite the barrels 
of ink which have been poured in the last 
few years to demonstrate the high rate of 
turnover in the relief population. The study 
showed that 17 per cent of the cases receiv- 
ing relief during September, 1936, had never 
received relief prior to that year. Another 
study of an urban, normally prosperous, 
county in Wisconsin indicates that almost 


2 The general relief program accounted for 43 
per cent of the total income, the difference being 
attributable to the fact that many other types of 
public assistance, such as old age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, federal works program, 
etc., enter the same households. 


| June 


half of the entire population had received as- 
sistance at some time between 1931 and 
1936 inclusive. Many families in a tem- 
porary emergency call upon a relief agency 
and never reapply. Highly seasonal indus- 
tries threw many persons on relief temporar- 
arily during lay-offs. Extended strikes may 
force a worker who has never asked for help 
before, and may never again, to apply for 


‘temporary assistance. 


5 The public assistance phases of the 

* social security act—old age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, aid to the blind— 
have removed all unemployables from relief 
rolls. 

Under delusion Number 1 it was pointed 
out that the economic heads of 52 per cent 
of the families receiving relief were unem- 
ployable. The definition of employability 
used to reach that conclusion was generous. 
It included all persons between the age of 
18 and 65 who appeared available for and 
able to work. Any tabulation undertaken to 
indicate the reasonable likelihood of per- 
sons ever again procuring gainful employ- 
ment would show a much lower proportion 
of employables. For instance, 13 per cent of 
the economic heads of families recorded as 
employable were between 55 and 65 years 
of age, and many were unskilled laborers. 
About 34 per cent of the employable heads 
of families were over 45 years of age, and 16 
per cent of this group were females. Con- 
sidering modern business practice and the 
surplus of labor, the effective opportunities 
for decent employment for this group are 
small. An unskilled laborer of 55 who has 
had only intermittent employment during 
seven years of depression has little chance in 
competition with the abundance of young 
men clamoring at the doors of industry. 

There are, of course, many needy persons 
over 65 years of age who cannot be granted 
old age assistance because they fail to meet 
statutory requirements in such matters as 
citizenship or residence. 


6 The full operation of the state ‘unem- 

* ployment compensation program re- 
cently enacted will substantially terminate 
the need for relief. 
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Of the approximately 49 million gainful 
workers in the nation it is estimated that 
about 21 million are covered by the present 
unemployment compensation programs. Un- 
employment compensation at present does 
not cover agricultural labor, domestic ser- 
vants, government employes, 
maritime workers, employes of 
non-profit religious, charitable, 
scientific or educational institu- 
tions. Of course, the vast army 
of self-employed and the unem- 
ployables cannot be covered. 
Obviously the man unemployed 
at present and continuing un- 
employed is not aided by the 
program. 

The number of weeks of 
benefits an unemployed worker 
may obtain is proportionate to 
the weeks he previously has 
been employed (usually within 
a given period of time) and is 
limited in most states to a maximum of 
sixteen weeks. The amount of weekly com- 
pensation the unemployed worker may ob- 
tain is proportionate to his usual earnings 
and limited generally to $15. Obviously 
most workers will receive less than the 
maximum of 16 weeks or $15 weekly. These 
limitations, among others, assure the con- 
tinued need for relief despite unemployment 
compensation. The experience of England 
would indicate that relief must complement 
unemployment compensation. 


7 Transfers from the relief rolls account 

* for the great increase in the number of 
recipients of categorical aids—old age assis- 
tance, aid to dependent children, aid to the 
blind. 

It was found that 59 per cent of families 
containing recipients of old age assistance 
had never received any form of public assis- 
tance prior to being granted that type of aid. 
A similar survey in another community con- 
taining several private welfare agencies re- 
vealed that 53 per cent of the recipients had 
never been known previously to any private 
or public welfare agency. 

One aged man explained, “I needed help 
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for a long time, but I was too ashamed to 
apply for relief because of my neighbors and 
family, and I didn’t want a social worker 
prying into my personal life every two 
weeks. But when the pensions came along 
nobody seemed to think there was anything 
wrong in getting that; it was 
just a pension. I also learned 
the social workers don’t bother 
you as often and I could get 
cash instead of grocery orders. 
So I applied.” 

The data show that old age 
assistance is expanding the pub- 
lic assistance base by reaching 
into a level of the underpriv- 
ileged to which public assistance 
was not available before. They 
also show that standards of 
grants are more liberal than for 
general relief. This is no con- 
demnation of old age assistance, 
but coming at a time when 
many needy families are being denied relief 
because of stringency of funds it does raise a 
question regarding preferential treatment to 
a special class because of the availability of 
grants-in-aid. 


8 The aged should represent an inde pend- 

* ent unit for aid, isolated from the rest 
of the family. 

In most states old age assistance is granted 
to individuals; other members of the family, 
not specifically eligible for this type of aid, 
may not be taken into account. Yet when 
a member of a needy family is granted old 
age assistance the family problem must also 
be met or his grant will only be spread over 
the entire household. Many persons eligible 
for old age assistance have dependents under 
65 years of age. The dependents are sup- 
posed to be provided for by the relief depart- 
ment which must be careful not to include 
the aged person in its budget; Wisconsin 
law prohibits any recipient of old age as- 
sistance from receiving any other type of 
public assistance except medical care. 

The pension department must be careful 
not to consider anyone in the family other 
than its client. The relief department must 
be careful not to include in its family budget 
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anyone granted old age assistance. Yet 
everywhere we are told that the family is our 
basic social institution and that it should be 
the unit for administering assistance. 


9 The volume of the case load is a reli- 
* able index of the need for relief and of 
general economic conditions. 

Every month public officials and publicists 
inquire about the size of the case load and 
amounts of relief grants. If the case load 
has gone down, newspapers hail the signs of 
increasing prosperity and reduction of need. 
If the load goes up there is expression of 
bewilderment regarding the paradox of a 
rising load in the face of improved business 
conditions. That the size of the load and the 
amount spent are largely a reflection of ad- 
ministrative policy or the amount of avail- 
able funds is rarely made clear. 

During July a remarkable “improvement” 
took place in about a dozen Wisconsin coun- 
ties which had precipitately cut from relief 
rolls, because of scarcity of funds, all fam- 
ilies containing an employable member. Dur- 
ing the next month another four counties 
“improved” because they abandoned the 
county system of relief to return to town 
administration, almost always more parsimo- 
nious. These counties were in rural areas. 
During this same period Milwaukee County’s 
load showed little change because Milwaukee 
had consistently observed decent standards. 


10 The only requisites for social work are 
* “common sense” (meaning business 
acumen) and a “good heart.” 

During the FERA days the demand for 
trained case workers greatly exceeded the 
supply. Large numbers of untrained and 
uneducated persons had to be employed dur- 
ing the emergency. It is generally correct to 
say that at that time the persons being 
euphemistically dubbed “social workers” 


were frequently little more than grocery 
clerks writing orders according to their gauge 
of the need. The public, at that time in 
much closer touch with the problem, ob- 
served that the nature and quality of the 
performance of such “social workers” varied 
with their native intelligence and social sym- 
pathies. Now the problem and conditions 
have changed, but it is difficult to make the 
public forget the past and realize that social 
work involves more than mere handouts to 
alleviate distress. 

The study revealed that two thirds of the 
families receiving relief contained serious 
health or social problems requiring case 
work; yet the therapeutic side of the job, 
which involves skill and experience, is almost 
a complete blind spot in the public mind. If 
a man is temporarily unemployed and the 
problem is merely to help him financially to 
bridge the gap until he obtains another job, 
a grocery order or cash may be sufficient. 
But if a man has incipient tuberculosis which 
proper treatment will remedy; or if personal- 
ity difficulties have been causing the periodic 
desertion of a husband; or if a wife is 
mentally unsuited to conducting a house- 
hold, the availability of a grocery order is no 
solution. The handling of such problems 
requires skill and understanding of family 
relationships, of the community, of human 
psychology. 

es * 

In most places the relief problem is 
reaching a stage of normality. It is a mis- 
take to appeal to the public or to legislatures 
on an “emergency” or simple ‘“unemploy- 
ment” basis; it is not accurate, and will, in 
the long run, prove damaging. 

Above all, the long range approach to the 
problem must be taken. Public attention 
must be focused upon the problems of pre- 
vention and rehabilitation. 


Tie that Binds——Policemen are beginning to wear bow ties. A tough resisting arrest may 
grab a four-in-hand tie for choking purposes; all he can do with a bow is untie it Newsweek. 
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Readjusting Mass Transportation Facilities 


By JOHN BAUER! 


Director, American Public 


Utilities Bureau, New York 


What is the place of the bus in relation to street cars? 
Mr. Bauer answers this question and emphasizes the need 
for a unified, coordinated mass transportation system. 


RACTICALLY all large cities, also the 

smaller ones, have been struggling with 

the problem of obtaining adequate and 
low cost mass transportation according to 
present conditions and needs. During the 
first decade of this century, electric street 
railways occupied almost exclusively the 
field of surface transportation, and promised 
to continue long or permanently in that po- 
sition. This promise, however, was short- 
lived. By 1920 it. was already facing basic 
challenge by gas motor developments. These 
have advanced rapidly since and have forced 
upon cities the problem of fundamental 
transformation and readjustment in the 
means, organization, and control of mass 
transportation. 


ELEctTRIC RAILWAYS 
‘LOtal track miles Operated noc... nceccesccecesss 
Revenue passengers (x 1,000,000) 
PU NINO ER gsi caieclasitnlnenilss 
Operating revenues (x 1,000) 
Operating expenses (x 1,000) 

BUSES 
Miles of route (round trip) ...................c..c.cssceeeseee 
Revenue passengers (x 1,000,000) 
Passenger buses 


This article will be concerned principally 
with the gas motor progress in municipal 
transportation, its effect upon street rail- 
ways, and the problems of proper readjust- 
ment in urban transportation. A second 
article will be devoted to the basis and type 
of needed reorganization and the means of 


* For suggestions on the engineering problems 
discussed in this article the writer is indebted to 
Alfred E. Shaw, engineer. 


1 Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Bauer, Ph.D., economist 
and utility expert, has been on the teaching staff 
at Cornell and Princeton Universities; was statis- 
tician and later chief of accounting division, State 
Public Service Commission, New York, for four 
years; utility rate adviser, New York .City, 1920- 
30; and director, American Public Utilities Bu- 
reau, 1925 to date. 


effective administration to carry out munici- 
pal transportation policies and objectives. To 
indicate the developments and trends since 
the first decade of the century, a summary 
tabulation is presented below.” 


DEVELOPMENT AND TRENDS 


These figures apply to municipal mass 
transportation within the continental United 
States. They show great advance in electric 
railways from 1907 to 1922. The latter year, 
however, marked practically the top rung 
of development, though there already had 
been some recession, especially in miles of 
track operated.* The most significant figure 
is the advance in total number of revenue 
paying passengers from 7.44 billion to 12.67 


1907 1922 1932 1937 
34,382 43,943 31,548 24,200 
7,441 12,667 7,956 7,680 
70,016 77,301 59,692 45,473 
$418,188 $1,016,719 $566,290 $545,003 
$251,309 $727,795 $442,607 Es... ss 
linn. -tondes 77,897 eseee 
snirsiscestenieedanedide 13 1,148 2,811 
ahaniesiahiiaeseiahotii 370 15,064 24,500 


billion, a 70 per cent increase. Operating 
revenues lifted from $418.19 million to 
$1,016.72 million; this advance, however, 
reflected not only the greater passenger vol- 
ume, but also an average increase of about 
45 per cent in the level of fares. Operating 
expenses rose from $251.31 million to 
$727.80 million, an increase of 190 per cent. 

Bus operation was undreamed of in 1907, 
and had barely made a beginning by 1922, 


2 The figures for 1907, 1922, and 1932 are taken 
from the United States Census; those for 1937 are 
estimates based upon figures obtained through the 
American Transit Association. Dotted lines in 
columns signify that data are not available. 


3 The 1917 Census showed 44,835 miles, com- 
pared with 43,932 miles in 1922. 
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though automobile competition had become 
a factor in checking growth in street railway 
traffic and in creating obstruction to street 
railway operation. The following decade, 
however, 1922 to 1932, produced active bus 
competition. It witnessed rapid advance in 
types of buses, in attractiveness and con- 
venience, in economy, and in appeal to pas- 
sengers. 

The bus encroachment between 1922 and 
1932 produced street railway shrinkage of 
12,384 track miles, 17,609 passenger cars, 
and 4.71 billion revenue passengers. The 
1932 passenger volume was almost back to 
the 1907 level. This severe loss was doubt- 
less expedited by depression conditions, but 
there has been no recovery since. The pas- 
senger revenues declined by $450.43 million, 
notwithstanding an average increase of 
nearly 11 per cent in fares.* Consequently, 
most street railway systems were in financial 
plight, with practically no recourse for im- 
provement either through greater traffic vol- 
ume or higher fares. The average rate was 
about eight cents and could not be increased 
without producing further traffic losses. 


Rapip Bus ADVANCES 


As to buses, the ten-year period showed 
enormous advance. The number of revenue 
passengers mounted from a mere 13 million 
to 1,148 million. This rapid expansion took 
place notwithstanding the depression and in 
spite of active resistance by companies 
against replacement of street railway by bus 
operation. 

Since 1932 there have been no census re- 
ports, but estimates for 1937 have been 
made which probably furnish substantially 
comparable data. The street railway track 
mileage has shrunk further to 24,200 miles. 
The number of revenue passengers continued 
falling somewhat, notwithstanding the much 
better economic conditions in 1937. Bus 
operation, however, leaped forward. The 
number of passengers rose from 1,148 mil- 
lion to 2,811 million, about 145 per cent. 
The number of buses, with greatly improved 
types and better adapted to traffic needs, 


4 Obtained from the Transit Journal fare index, 
January, 1938, p. 11. 


advanced from 15,064 to 24,500. 

The developments and trends shown by 
the preceding tabulation may be presented 
in somewhat different form to indicate the 
shift from street railways to buses. The fol- 
lowing statement applies to cities of over 
10,000 population, giving for each date the 
number served exclusively by street railways, 
by combination of street railways and buses, 
exclusively by buses, and the number with- 
out any regular transportation system:°® 


1922 1932 1937 
Total number of cities of 
10,000 population and over 


included in the survey........ 820 982 982 
Number served: 
Exclusively buses .............. 18 300 496 


Entirely street railways.... 560 113 39 
Combination buses and 


street railways .............. 197 447 305 
Without regular transpor- 
tation system .................. 45 122 142 


Since 1922 street railways have been on 
the decline, buses on the rise. The situation 
today may be roughly summarized. First, 
with abandonment of street railways many 
small cities are without organized transporta- 
tion. Second, out of nearly 1,000 cities cov- 
ered by the survey, about 500, mostly small 
ones, have exclusively buses. Third, about 
300 have various combinations of street rail- 
ways and buses. Fourth, only about 40 retain 
street railways as the central means of trans- 
portation. The forces of transition remain 
vigorously at work. 


RESISTANCE TO Bus EXTENSIONS 


Most municipalities have the problem of 
getting better means of transportation and 
more appropriate organization. The situa- 
tion, however, is quite critical in the larger 
cities in which street railway operation dom- 
inates. 

Mostly the companies are solidly en- 
trenched with franchises, are restricted by 


5 These figures are taken from Bus Transpor- 
tation, January, 1938, p. 55. They are predicated 
upon special questionnaires sent out to cities of 
10,000 population and over. The figures do not 
check completely with census data, but they pre- 
sent substantially the same developments from a 
different standpoint. Since the number of munici- 
palities included in the surveys was increased 
from 820 in 1922 to 982 for 1932 and 1937, this 
increase in total number affects the relativity of 
the comparisons, but does not vitiate the showing 
of rapid trend from street railways to buses. 
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fixed financial commitments, still have large 
though inadequate traffic volumes for suc- 
cessful operation, and are struggling to pre- 
serve or salvage as much as possible of the old 
street railway investments. They hold to 
street railway operation as much as possible, 
reluctantly extend bus opera- 
tion, and limit it principally to 
secondary and feeder lines. 
They substitute buses for street 
railway lines only where the 
latter are obviously out-of- 
pocket money losers, and re- 
luctantly connect newly devel- 
oped sections which had not been 
supplied with street railways. 
While they have abandoned 
considerable trackage, they have 
kept the street railways as the 
main and central system of 
transportation. 

Under these circumstances, 
the companies have suffered 
grave loss of traffic. More and more local 
travel has turned to private automobiles. 
This cumulative vehicular traffic has been 
particularly accentuated during rush hours 
and has developed severe street congestion. 
This in turn has slowed up street railway 
operation, diminished further the attractive- 
ness of the service, and so contributed fur- 
ther to decline and to shift of community 
travel to automobiles rather than to mass 
transportation facilities. 

The reluctance to abandon street railway 
lines is, of course, understandable from the 
standpoint of existing corporate and financial 
structures. When abandonment has once 
been effected, the amount of physical prop- 
erty is diminished and the basis of legal 
claim for valuation and return from the pub- 
lic is reduced. Hence, naturally a company 
sticks to street railway operation, with the 
hope that through some circumstances the 
investments and returns may be preserved. 
Admission of system obsolescence comes 
hard. Even where the management realizes 
the futility of trying to save the old invest- 
ment, it is kept from systematic conversion 
of street railway facilities by the various se- 
curity holders and other claimants against 
the properties. 
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PRIVATE AND PuBLIC INTEREST 

Where companies are holding fiercely to 
street railways, they claim vigorously that 
the mass traffic, especially on the heavy serv- 
ice lines during rush hours, cannot be carried 
by buses and necessitates the continuance of 
street railways. Furthermore, 
they assert that such mass traf- 
fic is more economically carried 
by street railways than buses. 

Here is an extremely impor- 
tant divergence between the 
views and interest of the com- 
panies and the basic concern of 
city administrators who are re- 
sponsible for public convenience 
and welfare, not only directly 
for the best and cheapest means 
of mass transportation, but also 
for other uses of the streets and 
for the general community eco- 
nomic and social development. 
There is here a sharp question 
of fact whether in reality, with modern 
developments, buses are not capable of 
handling the traffic better and more eco- 
nomically on all transportation arteries, 
including heavy service routes. 

In the face of this sharp issue between 
managements and community interests, it 
must be admitted that there has not been 
sufficient experience, adequately tested and 
analyzed, to demonstrate conclusively the 
superiority of buses over street railways 
under all conditions of operation. Heavy 
traffic routes have been practically every- 
where restricted to rail operation, and have 
thus precluded thorough testing of buses. 
Nevertheless, there have been instances of 
conversion to buses on important traffic 
lines, and almost invariably there has been 
rapid increase in traffic volume, greater 
average speed of operation, and reduction in 
automobile use of the streets. The indica- 
tions appear strong that, under any condition 
whatever, buses can handle the traffic more 
satisfactorily than street railways. 


APPARENT Bus ADVANTAGES 


In every city where mass transportation 
depends primarily upon street railways, 
there has been decline or failure to develop 
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passenger volume with expanding population 
and community activities. Total passenger 
travel has continued to increase, and has 
gone more and more to private automobiles. 
There has been progressively clogging up of 
streets with low-carrying vehicles, parking 
congestion in downtown districts, and diffi- 
culties of traffic regulation. 

If buses can really handle mass passenger 
volumes more satisfactorily than street rail- 
ways, general conversion to buses should be 
insisted upon by the municipal adminis- 
trators charged with responsibility for com- 
munity welfare. The advantages. appear to 
be manifold: 

First, great increase in passenger volumes. 

Second, reduction in operating costs, main- 
tenance and required return on investment. 

Third, with greater passenger volume and 
reduced costs, transportation could be made 
financially successful. 

Fourth, fares could be reduced and 
brought back practically everywhere to 
the traditional five cent level, except for very 
long rides. 

Fifth, there would be great reduction in 
the number of private automobiles in the 
streets and in traffic congestion, particularly 
during rush hours. 

Sixth, the parking problem would be at 
least partially solved. 

Seventh, the difficulties of traffic control 
would be greatly reduced. 

Eighth, new routes could be readily estab- 
lished where transportation is needed, and 
readjustments in schedules could be made to 
facilitate public convenience. 


SERVICE FLEXIBILITY 


Besides the general attractiveness of bus 
operation and its attested traffic appeal, it 
has the tremendous advantage of great flex- 
ibility over street railways. This consists 
fundamentally in the fact that street car 
movement is limited to fixed tracks, while 
buses are free to move over any part of the 
street. Because of fixed tracks, street rail- 
way routes are inevitably restricted to one 
type of operation. All cars must make the 
same stops, and no car can pass another. If 
one stops because of operating failure or 
interference, all must stop until the line is 
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cleared. Here is a tremendous factor for 
gradual slowing up of street railway opera- 
tion with increase in total street traffic. 

In contrast, buses are free to move accord- 
ing to traffic conditions. If one is stopped, 
another can go around and continue the 
service. If the street is blocked, buses can 
detour promptly. Furthermore, what is par- 
ticularly important in a large city, they can 
be separately scheduled according to traffic 
convenience. For an outlying residential 
community, through operation can be pro- 
vided on the same streets where other buses 
make block-to-block stops. Effective rapid 
transit service is thus available in metropol- 
itan areas where the traditional rapid transit 
facilities, subways or elevated lines, would 
be financially prohibitive. 

Bus flexibility includes also wide adjust- 
ment in type of vehicles to traffic needs. For 
heavy traffic routes large buses, with seating 
capacity of 40 passengers or upward, can be 
provided. For lighter routes, small buses can 
be used. These involve low capital outlay 
as well as low operating expenses. They can 
be operated at an average of 15 to 18 
cents per bus mile, including depreciation 
and return on investment. With such low 
over-all cost, frequent service can be pro- 
vided,- which further attracts passengers and 
reduces the number of private automobiles in 
the streets. With properly adjusted bus 
service, the great masses of people would use 
the buses rather than suffer the incon- 
venience and costs of individual riding. 


NEED OF A MUNICIPAL PROGRAM 


The writer is strongly inclined to the view 
that in every city street railways are hope- 
lessly obsolete and constitute a restriction 
upon public convenience and progress. Since, 
however, the facts and issues are not beyond 
reasonable controversy, in most instances a 
program of gradual and experimental con- 
version to buses should be instituted. To 
test thoroughly their feasibility and economy 
on heavy traffic lines, several main service 
routes should be selected in any large city 
for conversion to buses. Their operation 
should be thoroughly controlled so as to give 
them full opportunity to show their effective- 
ness. If they prove to be successful, they 
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furnish a tested basis for further conversion. 
A program of gradual adjustment, over a 
period of five to ten years, would be desir- 
able or necessary. 

Such a program should provide for a 
thoroughgoing analysis of costs, traffic ap- 
peal, handling of traffic, and other factors 
involved in factual determination of proper 
policy as to street railways and buses. It 
should include also the experience with 
modern street railway equipment; the so- 
called Presidents’ Conference car, installed 
experimentally in several cities, apparently 
has distinct advantages over previous car 
types, and its effectiveness should be an- 
alyzed. Likewise, facts as to trolley-buses, 
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established in a considerable number of cities, 
should be properly weighed. Even as to gas 
buses, the advantages may rapidly shift to 
Diesel engines, though this would not affect 
the general type of vehicles. Factual experi- 
ence, properly analyzed, is essential to a 
reasonable program. 

For such a program, however, there must 
be, first, positive provision for municipal 
responsibility; second, proper survey of facts 
and conditions; and, third, definite financial 
and administrative arrangements in dealing 
with existing companies or in establishing 
different transportation agencies. These mat- 
ters will be considered in a later article in 
this journal. 


Training Employees in Public Relations 


By DON J. KINSEY* 
Assistant to the General Manager, Metropolitan Water District of Southern California 


What characteristics best fit a person for direct personal relations 
work with the public and how can such contact employees be trained? 


N the training of public employees for 
work which requires direct personal rela- 
tions with the public, the first step, of 

course, is the proper selection of these em- 
ployees. Civil service procedure sets up 
standards of education and experience as 
bases for the selection of public employees. 
But it is difficult for civil service to devise 
methods by which a system of questions and 
answers infallibly can reveal those peculiar 
personal traits, mannerisms, prejudices, and 
social characteristics which go to make so 
many persons unfit for public relations work 
in the public service. 

First of all, let us look for just a moment 
to the meaning of this term “public rela- 
tions” in public service. During the past 
several years it has become widely used and 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Kinsey has had experi- 
ence as a newspaper reporter in Chicago and Los 
Angeles, organized the publicity department for 
the Los Angeles Department of Water and 
Power, and for a year prior to appointment to 
his present position in 1932 was director of public 
information for the Metropolitan Water District. 


at the same time frequently misunderstood 
and badly abused. Actually there is nothing 
complicated, mysterious, or new about it. 
Public relations work of public employees 
should not be confused with the efforts of 
organized campaign workers to secure the 
public support of a particular ballot issue 
on some particular day and date. 

Every public employee — federal, state, 
county, city or district — whose duties 
require him or her to deal personally and 
directly with the public is engaged in public 
relations work. They include information 
clerks; counter clerks in public offices which 
receive or make payments, issue licenses or 
permits; inspectors; publicly owned utility 
meter readers and collectors; departmental 
representatives who appear before public 
gatherings to speak on public issues; and 
clerks who answer telephone inquiries or 
dictate letters to the public. All these and 
many others actually are engaged in a basic 
and important form of public relations work. 
It is the impression which these public em- 
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ployees leave with Mr. and Mrs. Public 
which raises or lowers the esteem with which 
public service is held in the public mind. 

Public relations in the public service 
means simply public service. It is a career 
which carries with it a solemn responsibility. 
Love and devotion to service may be trite 
words, but they stand for fundamental qual- 
ities in those who choose to engage in public 
service. 

Public service capably rendered may insure 
a fairly satisfactory state of economic secur- 
ity; it certainly offers no opportunities for 
those who hunger for great material riches. 
Therefore, those who have the pressing urge 
to accumulate great wealth should steer 
clear of service in any agency of government. 

It is not possible to train every sort of 
person to perform public relations work 
effectively, any more than it is possible to 
train just anybody to be a successful diplo- 
mat or a great portrait painter. Therefore, 
let us give attention primarily to those per- 
sonal attributes which fit one for public 
relations work. There are a number of such 
qualities and characteristics. Some are ele- 
mentary but none the less important and fre- 
quently overlooked. To be specific, these 
qualities and characteristics include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Personal cleanliness and neatness. All 
too often the public employee is guilty of an 
untidy personal appearance that would not 
be tolerated in private service. In habits of 
dress the public employee, man or woman, 
should be conservative. In other words, and 
literally, “neat but not gaudy.” 

2. Natural dignity born of self-respect. 
This sort of dignity does not manifest itself 
by an attitude of superiority, stiff formality, 
or arrogance. It gives expression through the 
employee’s ability to meet the public with 
unfailing courtesy and serene self-assurance 
on the firm and friendly ground of personal 
equality. 

3. Full recognition of the rights and hon- 
est misunderstandings of the average citizen. 
There is no place in the public service for 
smart alecks who think they are working for 
the “dumb public.” The public employee 
should be mindful always of the fact that 


the average citizen and taxpayer is kept 
pretty busy with his own private affairs and 
does not have the time or opportunity to 
keep abreast of all public office functions and 
problems. That is why the taxpayers hire 
public servants to handle their public busi- 
ness. The public servant is paid to know 
that business, to assist the citizen in his 
relations with the public office, and to act 
capably and honestly as the agent of the 
people. Many citizens harbor certain mis- 
conceptions concerning public affairs. It is 
the business of the public employee to realize 
the existence of these misunderstandings, 
and to grasp every proper opportunity to re- 
move them from the mind of the public. 

4. Ability to view a public issue through 
the eyes of the person on the other side of 
the counter. A valuable public relations 
worker often will do more to win the cit- 
izen’s support and remove the cause of a 
complaint by first frankly setting forth the 
problem as it probably appears to the citizen, 
and then presenting the situation as it actu- 
ally exists in the light of a broader public 
interest. 

5. Ability to speak (or to write) calmly, 
clearly, definitely, and—on occasion—force- 
fully. This carries with it the ability to avoid 
arguments. It includes that rare faculty of 
calming the ruffled temper of a belligerent 
citizen with a real or fancied grievance. It 
calls for a person sure of his ground on the 
facts and the principles, and with a mind 
trained to hold to the main issue. 

6. Full and detailed knowledge of the 


/ public business at hand, and a broad working 


knowledge of public affairs generally. Knowl- 
edge of all the facts, and the ability to state 
such facts clearly and simply, inspires public 
confidence. All too frequently the public 
employee is charged with not knowing his 
job. In many instances this criticism is 
unjust. But the employee probably has 
earned the criticism by his unwillingness or 
inability to present the facts at issue clearly 
and positively. The criticism, whether just 
or unjust, once lodged against the employee 
comes to rest unfavorably and often per- 
manently against the entire public office he 
represents. 
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7. An abiding belief in the public impor- 
tance of the job. Every public employee 
engaged in public relations work should not 
only have a thorough knowledge of his job 
but should also possess a profound respect 
for the job. He should realize that his is the 
responsibility of working not 
for himself alone but for and in 
behalf of all the people. 

8. Abundance of mental and 
physical energy, and an unfail- 
ing willingness to render service. 
The public has the right to be a 
hard taskmaster, because each 
and every citizen has an equal 
right to demand prompt atten- 
tion and capable service. The 
public employee therefore is not 
working just for himself or for 
a relatively few clients or cus- 
tomers. He is at the service of 
the entire public. If he does 
not have the mental or physical 
energy and stamina to handle this assign- 
ment, he should not seek to fill the job. 

9. Courteous and friendly co-operation 
with fellow employees. Public relations be- 
gin at home. A person who is always courte- 
ous, friendly and co-operative in his relations 
with co-workers may be expected to develop 
harmonious relations with the public. One 
who is always standing on his “rights” 
among fellow workers may be inclined to 
ignore some of the public’s rights. 

10. Loyalty to the service. A person who 
has a social, business, fraternal, or union 
fealty paramount to his interest in and loy- 
alty to the public service is unfit for such 
service. When one serves the public he is 
obligated to serve all of the public all of the 
time. A person in public service is either 
working in the interests of all the people, 
first and last, or he is working to favor a 
particular individual or group. No modern 
sophistry will wipe out this alternative. 

Such are a few of the basic qualities and 
characteristics which should be possessed by 
persons selected for public relations work in 
the public service. It is obvious that such 
qualities cannot fully be gauged in appli- 
cants with no previous training. But there 
are certain visible traits which may go a 
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long way in weeding out the unfits. Such 
traits can most readily be brought to light 
by examiners who themselves have had long 
and successful experience in public relations 
work, 

The first step in training the employee for 
public relations work, naturally 
enough, is a course of instruc- 
tion to provide the employee 
with a thorough knowledge of 
the history, functions, and pur- 
poses of the public service with 
which he is to be engaged. It is 
assumed that the employee al- 
ready possesses a groundwork 
of education and, possibly, pre- 
vious experience designed to fit 
him for the job in so far as gen- 
eral principles are concerned. 
The aptitude with which the 
new employee grasps the under- 
lying purposes and functions of 
the public service in which he is 
to be engaged will serve as the first indica- 
tion as to his peculiar fitness for the work 
at hand. 

In assigning the employee to his duties he 
should be given full, explicit, and detailed 
instructions. Such instructions may be given 
to employees singly or in groups. The em- 
ployee should be provided with written in- 
structions. After he has been given an 
opportunity to become familiar with these 
instructions, he should be questioned con- 
cerning them. This is the second step in 
bringing to light the qualities required. 

The employee should be questioned con- 
cerning his experiences in meeting the public. 
He should be encouraged to speak frankly 
and freely, and should be urged particularly 
to discuss situations with which he found 
himself unprepared to cope. These situa- 
tions should then be discussed in the light of 
experience and the facts. It is in such dis- 
cussions that the reactions of the employee 
in his public relations are most accurately 
revealed. 

Actual work of the employee should be 
checked in the office or field. This may be 
done either with or without the knowledge 
of the employee. In any event the conditions 
brought to light by such checks should be 
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discussed frankly and constructively with 
the employee, who must be made to realize 
that such a checking process is, first, in the 
interest of public service and, second, to 
assist him properly to perform his duties. 
The employee should be encouraged to 
make constructive suggestions as to ways 
and means of improving the service to the 
public. Such suggestions, if practicable, 
should be included in general instructions 
given to all others engaged in the same serv- 
ice. Employees should be given credit for 
their efforts in this regard. In this connec- 
tion it is important always to bear in mind 
that the first qualification of the employee 
is that of being able to understand and carry 
out specific instructions. Only after the 
employee has mastered this basic require- 
ment may he properly expect to volunteer 
valuable suggestions for improvements. 
The old-fashioned uniformed patrolman 
was just about the first public relations man 
in public service. His official duty was to 
maintain order and enforce the law. But 
that was only a part of his public functions. 
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Actually, he was the law on his particular 
beat. He knew the men, women, and chil- 
dren who lived and worked in the neighbor- 
hood over which he presided. He knew of 
their joys, their sorrows, and their family 
problems. They were his people. He was 
not over them; he was of them. He main- 
tained a bearing of dignity, and he handled 
the offender with unruffled calmness and 
unbending devotion to duty. He knew all 
about the human emotions and the petty 
misconceptions that are forever getting per- 
sons entangled with the complexities of mod- 
ern government. To be sure, he might drop, 
now and then, a few kind words concerning 
the good deeds of the “administration.” But 
who would condemn the virtue of loyalty? 

There are a lot of high-pressure public 
relations experts and self-styled moulders of 
public opinion who could learn a great deal 
to their own and the public’s advantage if 
they would take a few leaves from the well- 
worn Book of Experience of the old-time 
copper who walked his beat when some of us 
were kids. 














Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 














Control of Water Waste from 
Air-Conditioning Systems 


How can cities control the problem of waste 
water from air-conditioning systems over- 
loading the sewers, and what are cities 
doing in this regard? 


HERE are two reasonable attacks that 
can be made to handle the added wastes 
irom air-conditioning units. The first is to 
require the installation of air-conditioning 
apparatus that recirculates the water, thus 
avoiding the necessity for increasing the 


sewer facilities. The other method is to 
obtain revenues sufficient to provide the ad- 
ditional sewers required. There can be no 
universal solution because so much depends 
on local conditions, especially the rates 
charged for water, the effect of the extra 
volume of water on sewage treatment plants, 
and the extent of the extra sewers that 
would have to be constructed. 

The first plan needs little discussion. Some 
recirculating systems are now available and 
further development will undoubtedly be 
made to reduce the cost of operating such 
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systems. Assuming that recirculating plants 
can be used on all large installations, the 
economically sound procedure can be de- 
termined by comparing the cost of operating 
a recirculating plant with the cost of a 
plant using the water once plus the propor- 
tionate expense of the added sewer facili- 
ties and treatment that would be necessary. 
In some places the expansion of water plants 
must also be considered. 

If the second plan can be shown to be 
feasible, as it probably would be where 
water rates are low, the problem is reduced 
to one of assessing the city’s added costs 
in some way to the persons benefited. A 
sewer rental tax based on the quantity of 
water used is one way of shifting the finan- 
cial burden from ad valorem taxpayers to 
the users of air-conditioning equipment. As 
long as such equipment is not universally 
used, it may be more desirable to provide 
separate meters for air-conditioning water 
and apply the charge only to the water used 
for this purpose. On the other hand, if it is 
decided to revamp the sewer system, it is 
most unlikely that the changes will be 
planned so as to develop only the facilities 
required for handling air-conditioning 
water. If other sewer improvements are to 
be made, the entire situation must be taken 
into account in devising the financial plan. 

The city of Chicago is facing the neces- 
sity of controlling the kind of air-condition- 
ing apparatus or of providing relief sewers. 
Indianapolis and Elkhart, Indiana, are hav- 
ing trouble with the sewers in the business 
districts. Chicago’s problem is described in 
the Journal of the American Water Works 
Association, June, 1937, by Loran D. Gay- 
ton, city engineer of Chicago, who has fur- 
nished additional information showing what 
some cities are doing to restrict the use of 
water for air-conditioning purposes. Royal 
Oak, Michigan, Pasadena, California, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, Fort Worth, Texas, Jefferson 
City, Missouri, and others regulate the use 
of water through high water rates. Royal 
Oak has a rate of $2.00 per 1,000 cubic feet 
for the first 10,000 cubic feet, and $1.60 
for each additional 1,000 cubic feet. Dan- 
ville, Connecticut, requires the use of evapo- 
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rative condensers. In Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
the present sewers are inadequate for air- 
conditioning service and their use for such 
is barred. 

Evansville, Indiana, meters the water dis- 
charged into the sewers from air-conditioning 
apparatus and makes a charge for this. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, requires that consumers pay 
for the water used and also charges a sewer 
rental based on the amount of water de- 
livered to the premises. A number of cities 
are asking studies of their local situations, 
among which are Dallas, Texas, Hartford, 
Connecticut, Baltimore, Maryland, and Des 
Moines, Iowa. Dallas is considering an in- 
crease in water rates to meet the problem.— 
STANLEY I. PINEL, research director, Amer- 
ican Public Works Association. 


Daily or Monthly Administrative 
Reports on City Activities? 


What sort of administrative reports should 
the chief municipal administrator receive 
to aid him in appraising the work of the 
several departments? 


oo city managers want daily and 
weekly reports from each department, 
but in contrast to monthly reports, almost 
any type of daily report gives too small a 
cross-section of operations and accomplish- 
ments to have very much significance for 
managerial purposes. Some city managers 
have special reasons for wanting daily re- 
ports from certain departments, such as the 
finance department, for example, but in gen-_ 
eral daily reports are desirable only from the& 
fire and police departments. A model daily 
fire report can be obtained from National 
Fire Protection Association, 60 Battery- 
march Street, Boston, and for the daily police 
department report, a city should use the 
form recommended by the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago, which shows the number of 
crimes reported to the police during the last 
twenty-four hours, the number of arrests, 
and the distribution of the force for the day. 
In any daily report, unusual conditions may 
distort a single day’s record, but such un- 
usual conditions can be brought to the 
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attention of the manager by department 
heads. Daily reports which show the proper 
type of information would be of more value 
to department heads than to the manager. 

The city manager should receive monthly 
reports from all departments, and in general 
such reports should show in each case the 
.. amount and character of work done during 
‘ the month in comparison with preceding 
months and for the same month in the pre- 
ceding year. In some cases cumulative fig- 
ures for the year to date can be compared 
with the corresponding period for the preced- 
ing year. For example, the monthly fire de- 
partment report contains an analysis of 
alarms, losses, causes, inspections, and com- 
pany runs for the current month. Compar- 
isons should be drawn with figures for the 
previous periods for such items as: (1) num- 
ber of alarms; (2) number of fires; (3) total 
amount of fire loss; (4) amount of loss per 
fire; (5) amount of loss for each $1,000 of 
burnable property; (6) fire loss per capita; 
and (7) alarms responded to by each com- 
pany. It is important that the report show 
not only the total number of fire prevention 
inspections of each kind of property in the 
city but the results of the inspection as well. 
This type of report utilizes a number of 
standards of measurement which will aid the 
city manager in following the trend of the 
department’s work in relation to the general 
fire situation of the community; and that is 
exactly what each departmental report 
should do in its own field. 

The monthly administrative reports of a 
city should be checked against the suggested 
model forms presented in a study, Measuring 
Municipal Activities, just published by the 
International City Managers’ Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago, at $2 per 
copy. The 29 forms presented in this book 
are designed to put into practical use the 
measurement techniques set forth in the vol- 
ume. Five financial report forms are sug- 
gested: statement of cash by funds in bank, 
debt statement, monthly statement of unpaid 
taxes, comparative statement of monthly re- 
ceipts, and monthly statement of expendi- 
tures and allotment balances. Six monthly 
report forms are suggested in reporting per- 
sonnel matters: appointments to service; 
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civil service examinations; monthly person- 
nel inventory; leaves, time lost, overtime, 
injuries; rate of employee turnover; and 
jurisdictional classification of employees. 
Among the other report forms are the con- 
solidated monthly reports for the fire and 
police departments; a public works and cost 
statement; analysis of public works com- 
plaints; summary of health department ac- 
tivities; cases and rate of juvenile delin- 
quency; and others. Needless to say, all 
departmental reports should analyze the cur- 
rent month’s complaints by cause, and by 
comparison with other periods. Obviously 
these suggested forms must be adapted to 
the needs of individual cities to reflect dif- 
ferences in services and organization. 

It should be clear that administrative re- 
port forms comprehend a system of records 
that will supply the necessary data. The 
report forms constitute only one part of the 
records system. If the information is to be 
gathered with a minimum of effort and a 
maximum of accuracy, the entire records 
system must be viewed as an integrated 
whole. A great deal of information that 
should be currently gathered will not be 
reported monthly, but quarterly, annually, 
or irregularly. There is a good deal of infor- 
mation which cannot, or should not, be pre- 
sented in tabular form. The report forms 
therefore should in each case be supple- 
mented by written reports. These written 
reports will be of greater or less importance, 
depending on the adaptability of each activ- 
ity to quantitative treatment. In the case of 
the police and fire department reports the 
written report will usually be brief. 

Administrative reports are only a means 
to an end. They do not take the place of 
managerial supervision; rather they facilitate 
it by showing the general trend of each 
department’s activities and raising questions 
in the mind of the chief administrator which 
call for explanations from the department 
heads concerned. The administrator’s secre- 
tary or assistant can make the data in the 
monthly reports of more value and interest 
to him by entering the more important data 
on wall charts so that trends will be clearly 
discernible. 
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Municipal Finance and Personnel 
NEWS AND VIEWS 


Important developments in municipal finance and personnel administration 
are distilled for the busy administrator from publications of the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, the Civil Service Assembly, and other sources. 














FINANCE 


Property Tax Exemptions Widespread 


—* reports from two sources point 
to the growing extent and volume of 
exemptions of real property from state and 
local taxation. The fiscal significance of these 
exemptions is indicated in a report recently 
issued by the United States Bureau of the 
Census covering 52 of the 94 cities of over 
100,000 population. The assessed value of 
all real property in these cities for 1936 was 
$39,188,570,000, or $1,567 per capita. The 
estimated value of exempt property in these 
cities for the same year was $11,084,918,000, 
or $443 per capita. The value of all real 
property, therefore, was $50,273,488,000, of 
which exempt property comprised 22 per 
cent. Of the exempt property, 71.4 per cent 
was publicly owned and 28.6 privately 
owned. 

That privately owned exempt property is 
becoming an increasingly serious problem is 
evidenced by a recent report of the National 
Association of Assessing Officers entitled, 
Exemption and Preferential Taxation of 
Homesteads. “The homestead tax prefer- 
ence movement, since gaining its first impor- 
tant victories in 1932, has spread rapidly,” 
according to the report. ““Today homesteads 
are given tax preference over other types of 
residential properties in 13 states, with out- 
right exemption from some or all property 
taxes in 11 states. Eight homestead exemp- 
tion laws were added to the statute books in 
1937 alone. A resolution for an amendment 
to the federal constitution, which would 
impose a $5,000 exemption of homesteads 
upon all states and the District of Columbia, 
has been introduced in Congress. It is read- 
ily apparent that interest in this type of ex- 
emption will continue into the 1939 legisla- 
tive sessions.” 

The 13 states are classified into four 
groups according to the nature of the exemp- 
tion granted: Group I contains states with 


preferential taxation of homesteads. The 
preference may be in the assessment, as in 
Minnesota, or in the tax rate, as in lowa and 
West Virginia. Group II embraces those 
states where homesteads are exempted from 
state government levies only (Alabama, 
Arkansas, Minnesota, Mississippi, South 
Dakota, and Texas). In Group III are listed 
those states (Georgia and Louisiana) in 
which homesteads are exempt from state 
levies and from some, but not all, local 
levies. Group IV includes the three states 
(Florida, Oklahoma, and Wyoming) which 
exempt homesteads from property taxes of 
all governmental units, with certain excep- 
tions for levies to service debt incurred prior 
to the grant of exemption. 

The report also covers the several types of 
limitations placed upon these exemptions — 
value, area, use, etc. — and discusses some 
of the most common problems of interrela- 
tion and administration which accompany 
homestead exemption legislation. 


State Department of Local Government 


| fe a series of four acts, based upon the 
Princeton Local Government Survey, the 
New Jersey legislature established last 
month a State Department of Local Govern- 
ment with broad powers of review and con- 
trol over the finances of municipalities within 
the state. At the head of this new depart- 
ment is a commissioner of local government 
elected by a joint session of the legislature 
for a term of five years and receiving an 
annual salary of $10,000. The legislation 
specifically provides that the first commis- 
sioner shall be Walter R. Darby, who has 
for a number of years been state auditor. In 
addition to the commissioner there is a local 
government board consisting of the commis- 
sioner and four members appointed by the 
governor, with the confirmation of the Sen- 
ate, for five-year, overlapping terms. An 
interesting provision regarding the composi- 
tion of this board is that “at least one mem- 
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ber shall have had experience as the chief 
executive or as a member of the governing 
body of a municipality, and at least one 
other member shall have had experience as 
a member of the governing body of a 
county.” The board, which acts as an ad- 
visory and appeal body, is required to hold 
regular meetings quarterly, and special meet- 
ings may be called by the commissioner or 
by a majority of the members. 

The powers of this new state department 
are quite extensive. Under the so-called 
“freezing” provision an attempt is made to 
check a municipality which is on the down- 
hill financially and to prevent a dangerous 
condition from becoming so bad that the 
only recourse is “receivership” under the 
control of the state municipal finance com- 
mission. The acts specify certain conditions 
—such as default in the payment of bonds 
or interest, failure to pay state, county, and 
school district taxes for two years, and 
failure to collect at least 50 per cent of the 
current year’s taxes for a period of two years 
—any one of which may bring a municipal- 
ity under the supervision of the department. 
During this period of supervision new debt 
can be incurred and tax levies can be in- 
creased only with the consent. of the board. 

In addition to these powers as an agency 
of supervision for municipalities with dan- 
gerous financial situations, the new board is 
vested with general powers to improve local 
finance administration. It may prescribe 
uniform accounting systems for local gov- 
ernments; prescribe systems of financial 
administration for counties and municipal- 
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ities; promulgate rules and regulations gov- 
erning the method, scope, and procedure of 
municipal audits; examine and audit the 
accounts of local sinking fund commission- 
ers; and under certain circumstances may 
actually install accounting systems or con- 
duct municipal audits. Counties and munici- 
palities are required to furnish the board 
with regular reports and to conform to all 
regulations and procedures prescribed by the 
board. A special provision requires the gov- 
erning bodies of all local governments to 
prepare capital budgets and submit them to 
the board for review and approval. 

Other provisions of these new acts modify 
the “cash basis” procedure which has been 
established by previous legislation and relate 
this procedure to the powers of the newly 
established department of local government. 


New York City’s Cigarette Tax 


oo collection of New York City’s one 
cent cigarette tax; effective May 1, is 
being simplified by the placing of some 133 
licensed jobbers in the capacity of fiduciary 
collectors of the tax. It will thus be unneces- 
sary for the city tax authorities to deal di- 
rectly with the hundreds or thousands of 
cigarette dealers in the metropolis. The job- 
bers are allowed a discount of 10 per cent 
for the cost of affixing the decalcomania 
stamps to the cigarette packages. If meter- 
ing machines are used in affixing the stamps, 
the jobbers are allowed only 6 per cent 
because of the lower cost of operation. City 
officials have estimated the revenue will be 
from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000. New York 
City is the first ‘““milliontown” to experiment 
with a cigarette tax. Kansas City, Missouri, 
tried a cigarette tax in 1927 but repealed it 
in December, 1928. Pensacola, Florida, has 
also administered a city cigarette tax.— 
Tax Administrators’ News. 


City Sales Taxes in Court 


AN interesting legal point with regard to 
extraterritorial transactions under a 
city sales tax was the issue in the case of 
Sears Roebuck and Company vs. Taylor. 
The question was whether sales of goods 
made from catalogues and samples at retail 
stores and filled by direct shipment from 
warehouses outside the city or state are sub- 
ject to the New York City sales tax. The 
city contended that the orders were accepted 
in the city and that the point from which 
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the goods were shipped was incidental and 
of no interest to the customer. In its decision 
of April 27 the Appellate Division of the 
New York Supreme Court upheld the city’s 
contention, but it is expected that the case 
will be appealed. — Tax Administrators’ 
News. 


PERSONNEL 
Boston Jobs for Boston Girls 


HEN a metropolitan daily complains 

bitterly about the vicious practice of 
restricting home town jobs to home town 
employees it is news. In this case it was 
“Boston jobs for Boston girls” when the city 
council attempted to force the resignation of 
the superintendent of nurses and seven of 
her chief assistants at the city hospital who 
were originally non-residents of Boston. The 
Boston Herald in its issue of May 4, 1938, 
asks these questions which follow logically 
from the home town boy concept: “What 
would happen to Boston if we extended the 
idea logically by preventing outsiders from 
trading at our stores, attending our theaters, 
and staying at our hotels? What would hap- 
pen if we stopped non-residents from attend- 
ing Boston University, Northeastern Univer- 
sity, the New England Conservatory of 
Music, and other tax-exempt educational 
institutions? What would happen to our 
business, our industry, our arts, and our 
minds if we should not permit the circula- 
tion of books and magazines except those 
edited and printed in Boston?” 

The editorial concludes with a logic which 
seems inescapable: ‘Unbelievable as it may 
seem to some members of the city council, 
Boston is a part of the world and is largely 
dependent on intercourse with other com- 
munities for its very existence. The ideal of 
the trustees of the Boston City Hospital 
should be to make it the finest public hos- 
pital in the world. That means bringing to 
it the finest doctors and nurses no matter 
where they may live.” 


Streamlined Personnel Ordinance 


SUGGESTED civil service ordinance 

for council-manager cities, just pub- 
lished by the League of California Munici- 
palities, incorporates some of the most 
advanced ideas of personnel administration 
under council-manager government. The 
suggested ordinance provides for a personnel 


board appointed by the city council whose 
functions are primarily advisory in nature. 
For example, the personnel board is au- 
thorized to consider personnel rules and 
regulations proposed by the city manager 
and transmit its suggestions to him. The 
manager, however, is given final authority 
to enact these rules. A similar procedure is 
set up for disciplinary appeals with the per- 
sonnel board making its recommendations to 
the manager, who has final authority to im- 
pose disciplinary penalties on employees. At 
the same time an orderly procedure of re- 
cruitment, classification, compensation, and 
discipline is set up in the ordinance for the 
guidance of the manager. It is to be hoped 
that this ordinance, which combines the prin- 
ciple of administrative flexibility with a com- 
plete statutory basis for the merit system, 
will receive wide adoption in California as 
well as elsewhere. 


Minimum Police and Firemen Wages 


RIZONA’S minimum wage law providing 
a minimum monthly wage of $180 for 
police patrolmen and hosemen of the fire de- 
partment (with three or more years of serv- 
ice) was held constitutional by Judge Wil- 
liam Hall of Pima County Superior Court in 
two decisions in September, 1937, and it is 
practically a foregone conclusion that the 
state supreme court, in an appeal taken by 
the cities of Phoenix and Tucson, will up- 
hold the lower court. 

The police and firemen minimum wage 
law became effective in June, 1937. Six cities 
—Phoenix, Tucson, Bisbee, Douglas, Globe, 
and Miami — are affected, since the law is 
applicable to cities of 7,000 or more popula- 
tion. The reaction of the state’s two largest 
cities is of interest. Phoenix budgeted $60,000 
for the increases thus made mandatory and 
is paying police and firemen in accordance 
with the new law. However, no correspond- 
ing wage increases were given to other city 
employees. In the case of Tucson, the city 
manager, R. E. Butler, stated that there 
would be no observance of the minimum 
wage law and the current budget carries no 
provision for increases. Increases in wages, 
approximating 8 per cent, were budgeted for 
Tucson city employees in general, and are 
being paid. 

Judge Hall’s ruling was given in two cases 
simultaneously as a result of two suits filed, 
one by the city of Tucson, the other by 
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Phoenix, in which the constitutionality of the 
minimum wage law was contested. The po- 
sition taken by these two cities (each oper- 
ating under a home rule charter) was that 
the law is unconstitutional and void inas- 
much as wages for police and firemen of the 
city are matters of local concern, are fixed by 
ordinance, and are governed exclusively by 
the freeholders’ charter of the city and the 
ordinances of the mayor and council. In de- 
claring the police and firemen wage act con- 
stitutional, Judge Hall followed an earlier 
Arizona minimum wage case (also involving 
Tucson), the Jaastad case (32 Pac. (2nd) 
799, May, 1934), wherein the state supreme 
court held the 1933 minimum wage act con- 
stitutional. “In the absence of state consti- 
tutional provisions,” said the court, “the city 
of Tucson has no inherent right of self- 
government which is beyond the legislative 
control of the state. It is a universal rule 
that courts should approach a legislative ac- 
tion with assumption that it is valid and con- 
stitutional and should uphold it if not satis- 
fied beyond a reasonable doubt that it is 
not valid.” Relying upon the state supreme 
court’s opinion in the Jaastad case in which 
it was held that the legislature could fix min- 
imum wages for common laborers and me- 
chanics who are not necessarily engaged in 
performing a government function, Judge 
Hall stated, “the police and fire departments 
are unquestionably in a better position to 
make such contentions than a laborer or me- 
chanic doing general public municipal im- 
provement work. We are constrained, there- 
fore, to hold that police and fire protection 
in the state of Arizona is a matter of state- 
wide concern and minimum wages for the 
members thereof may be fixed by the legis- 
lature.”"—Watpo E. Wattz, University of 
Arizona. 


Earnings of Retirement Funds 


N interesting report on the Duluth 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund Association 
just released by the Governmental Research 
Bureau in Duluth reveals two interesting 
facts about this retirement system which are 
probably characteristic of other systems even 
though they have been originally established 
on an actuarial reserve basis. It has been 
discovered, for example, that annuitants of 
this system are living longer than was origi- 


nally anticipated, thus necessitating an in- 
crease in the rates of contribution to be paid 
by new members entering the system. It has 
also been discovered that the Fund is not 
earning 4 per cent on its assets. Inasmuch as 
the actuarial computations were based on 
an assumption that earnings would equal or 
exceed 4 per cent, it is obvious that this sys- 
tem must provide for either increased con- 
tributions, increased amounts raised from 
taxation, or a combination of the two if it is 
to remain actuarially sound. 


Personnel Policy Inspires Morale 


SIGNIFICANT article entitled “The 

Psychology of Co-operation” by Charles 
S. Slocum has recently appeared in the Per- 
sonnel Journal. This article develops by 
concrete illustration the principle that a per- 
sonnel policy which is formulated on the 
basis of careful consideration not only by 
the management and supervisors but also by 
all employees who are affected by the policy 
has considerable value in stimulating the 
morale of the force regardless of the contents 
of the policy which is finally adopted. It is 
shown in this article that one large corpora- 
tion realized exceptionally constructive re- 
sults from the adoption of a policy, which 
after being drafted was discussed up and 
down the line with amendments and im- 
provements no less than seven times before 
the final edition was printed. 

One difficulty with employment policies 
of this type is, of course, the fact. that only 
rarely are they translated from paper plans 
into a working relationship based on the 
policy which has been drafted. Persistent 
ingenuity is required on the part of admin- 
istrators to keep supervisors and employees 
on their toes in developing a policy of this 
type and making it realistically constructive 
in the service. A labor relations policy is as 
essential for a municipal government as it is 
for a large corporation, and this is being 
recognized now by a number of cities which 
are drafting personnel manuals, not only as a 
method of establishing sound rules and regu- 
lations to govern working conditions but also 
as a means of stimulating employee morale 
and interesting the employees themselves in 
the formulation of the policy which governs 
their day-to-day relationship with their em- 
ployers. 
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Sound Local Housing Procedure 
Used in Austin, Texas 


‘ city of Austin, Texas, was one of the 
first five cities in the United States to 
receive a loan from the United States Hous- 
ing Authority for the construction of a local 
housing project. The first step in the pro- 
cedure was the creation late in December, 
1937, of a city housing authority with the 
city manager as secretary for the purpose of 
co-ordinating the city departments with the 
housing work. The city council authorized 
the necessary surveys and set up the 
Authority on an operating basis. The next 
step was a preliminary survey to ascertain 
the need for more adequate housing. Data 
obtained were put on maps of the city, the 
first showing the location of 500 families 
living in an equal number of houses which 
were substandard in many respects, such as 
bad roofs, poor ventilation, inadequate win- 
dows and doors, the absence of sanitary 
facilities, congested and crowded conditions, 
lacked utilities, and lacking in many other 
things that go to make up a decent and de- 
sirable human habitation. A second map 
showed the residences of criminal characters 
known to the police department. A third 
map showed the location of every case of 
juvenile delinquency in the city. The fourth 
map showed the location of cases of com- 
municable diseases, and the fifth showed the 
location of houses without sewer connections. 
These maps were made by the several de- 
partments of the city, but when the five were 
completed and put together the correlation 
between low incomes, bad houses, crime, and 
disease was startling. The pins in the maps 
bunched up in exactly the same areas in all 
instances, proving conclusively that all of 
these undesirable conditions existed together. 
The need for low-rent housing units was so 
apparent that the funds requested were 
promptly earmarked by the federal govern- 
ment. 

Work was immediately begun on the 
preparation of a formal application for fed- 
eral funds, which when completed became a 
bound volume of over 200 pages. The addi- 
tional data indicated definitely the plan of 
procedure which the city of Austin proposed 


to follow. For example, the city agreed to 
vacate streets and accept rededicated streets, 
maintain the streets, provide and maintain 
utilities, provide fire and police protection, 
change zoning restrictions if necessary, waive 
building fees, provide school facilities, main- 
tain recreation areas, collect garbage, trash, 
and ashes, etc. Maps were prepared show- 
ing exactly the area to be used, the condition 
of the properties, and the location of schools, 
playgrounds, swimming pools, transportation 
facilities, and other factors affecting the de- 
sirability of these locations. Reports were 
included in the application from the city 
planning commission and zoning board of 
adjustment to the effect that these locations 
have been studied by them and fitted in 
satisfactorily with the general development 
plan of the city and with the population 
distribution of the different races. An organ- 
ization chart of the city government and 
Housing Authority was prepared showing 
the lines of authority, the personnel, and 
organization. 

The data which showed the necessity for 
slum clearance and low-rent housing was 
based in part on real property inventories 
made by the Department of Commerce sur- 
vey in 1934, with supplemental check sur- 
veys. A house-to-house survey of housing 
conditions was made of these check areas 
and at the same time a questionnaire was 
answered by the occupants giving the size 
of the family, their health and social con- 
ditions, their income, occupation, and many 
other factors. By applying this analysis to 
the racial groups, definite conclusions were 
possible, and graphs and diagrams were 
made up showing substandard housing con- 
ditions and attendant evils which were prac- 
tically always prevalent. The completed 
data in the application showed the proposed 
location of the three racial housing units: 
one for whites, one for negroes, and one for 
Mexicans. The white housing group is de- 
signed to serve 86 families; the one for 
negroes is to house 60 families; and the one 
for Mexicans is to house 40 families, making 
a total of 186 families. The total estimated 
cost of the entire project is $714,472, or 
$3,841 per unit. The Housing Authority will 
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issue bonds for the entire amount of the 
project cost; 10 per cent of the total, or 
$71,447, will be known as “Series A” bonds 
and must be purchased locally and will 
mature over a period of 15 years. The re- 
maining 90 per cent of the bonds will be 
known as “Series B” bonds and will mature 
over a period of 60 years, but no payments 
on the principal of the “Series B”’ bonds will 
be made until after “Series A” bonds have 
been retired. The “Series B” bonds will be 
purchased by the United States Housing 
Authority. It should be pointed out that 
while the Wagner-Steagall Act is rather 
broad in its provisions, the regulations which 
the USHA has set up under the Act are very 
restrictive and the requirements exacting. — 
Gu1ToN MorcAn, city manager, Austin, 
Texas. 


Speed Chief Cause of Traffic Fatalities 


in Louisville 


§ ian Louisville, Kentucky, police traffic 
bureau has put into practical effect this 
year the results of a searching analysis of the 
causes of motor mishaps which in 1937 took 
66 lives and caused 1,255 injuries. The traf- 
fic bureau found that all the deaths and 
82 per cent of the injuries could have been 
avoided if motorists had eliminated the “ten 
most dangerous violations” from their per- 
sonal driving practices. 

These violations, in the order of their 
responsibility for death and injury, were: 
speeding, drunken driving, failure to yield 
right-of-way, reckless driving, failure to obey 
electric signals, defective equipment, driving 
on wrong side of road (usually in passing 
other cars), improper turns (such as failing 
to wait for the passage of on-coming traffic 
before making left turns), failure to observe 
“boulevard stops,” passing standing street 
cars. The three most flagrant violations (i.e., 
those which usually bring the heaviest pen- 
alties in modern-day traffic courts)—speed- 
ing, driving while drunk, and reckless driv- 
ing — alone accounted for 41 deaths in 
Louisville in 1937, or 62 per cent of the 
year’s total, and for 455 injuries, or 36 per 
cent of the total. 

Armed with this definite evidence that 
human failure to obey rules of the road is 
the one major obstacle to cutting down death 
and injury tolls, Louisville officials have been 
“bearing down” this year, especially on 
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speeders, drunken and/or reckless drivers. 
Arrests for traffic violations last year were 
followed up by convictions in 90.7 per cent 
of cases. In the first three months of 1938, 
only 11 persons have died in Louisville traf- 
fic mishaps. 


Virginia Aids Airports and Sets Up 
Police Teletype System 


IRGINIA state activities have been in- 

creased and new functions assumed as 
a result of the 1938 session of the general 
assembly. New legislation provides a pro- 
gram for general assistance, old age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, and aid to dependent 
children—the last of the 48 states to adopt 
such a program. Nearly 19 per cent of the 
funds to be expended for the aged and the 
blind and 25 per cent of the aid for children 
will come from the localities. Counties and 
cities are required to finance 37.5 per cent 
of the general relief. burden. Cities of the 
first class will have directors of public wel- 
fare. Second class cities will have welfare 
boards appointed by the courts. 

The more important new legislation affect- 
ing Virginia municipalities includes laws: 
(1) granting state aid for airports from a 
new tax of 3 cents per gallon on gasoline 
used by certain operators of aircraft; (2) 
authorizing municipalities to impose a license 
tax and otherwise regulate automobile grave- 
yards; (3) requiring that damage claims 
brought against a city must be filed with the 
city within 60 days after the time the injury 
is alleged to have occurred; (4) classifying 
pin ball machines as slot machines; (5) im- 
posing a state license tax of $250 on persons 
or firms, not regular retail merchants, dis- 
playing samples, goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise in any hotel room or house rented or 
occupied temporarily for the purpose of 
securing orders; (6) giving municipalities 
authority to relieve delinquent taxpayers 
from liability for interest, penalties, and ac- 
crued costs; (7) requiring that all marking 
and traffic lights installed by towns on pri- 
mary roads must first be approved by the 
state highway commission; (8) authoriz- 
ing municipalities to prohibit the sale of wine 
and beer or either one on Sundays; (9) per- 
mitting cities and counties to create local 
housing authorities; (10) increasing the state 
appropriation for public schools and provid- 
ing a minimum nine-month school term. 
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A basic co-ordinating police communica- 
tions system of private line teletypewriter 
communication is made possible by a con- 
ditional appropriation of $44,000 each year 
of the coming biennium. Moreover, the con- 
ditional appropriation of $150,000, previ- 
ously made for radio, teletype, or a combina- 
tion of the two, which has not yet been 
utilized, was continued during the coming 
biennium. 

Municipalities may require their fire de- 
partments to render aid in cases of fires 
occurring beyond their corporate limits, and 
may prescribe conditions under which such 
aid may be rendered. The law further pro- 
vides that when such fire departments are 
operating beyond the corporate limits, they 
will be engaged in governmental capacity 
and not subject to liability for injuries. 

Among the bills which failed to pass were 
proposals to reorganize the jail system and 
to abolish the fee system for sheriffs and city 
sergeants. Another defeated bill would have 
removed local license taxes on motor vehicles 
and substituted a refund of part of the 
state license tax moneys to the localities. 
Several bills which would have seriously re- 
tarded annexation were defeated —Haro.tp 
I. Baumes, League of Virginia Municipal- 
ities. 


New Standards for Small City Fire 
Departments and Apparatus 


A MODEL ordinance for the organization 
of a volunteer fire department, to- 
gether with suggested administrative rules 
and regulations, was adopted in final form 
at the 42nd annual meeting of the National 
Fire Protection Association held in Atlantic 
City on May 9 to 12. Among other new 
standards approved is a model law establish- 
ing fire protection districts in rural districts 
and forested areas. Revisions in existing 
standards for motorized apparatus for rural 
fire departments, and for water systems for 
fire protection on farms also were presented. 
This material should be of interest to the 
12,000 communities in the United States 
that nave volunteer fire departments. A 
model state fireworks law designed to re- 
strict the use of fireworks to licensed dis- 
plays was adopted together with advisory 
regulations which are intended to place 
administrative details in the hands of local 
authorities. 
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A number of other new standards and 
progress reports presented to the meeting 
are of special interest to municipal officials: 

1. New specifications for the four prin- 
cipal types of automobile fire apparatus. Be- 
cause of recent improvements in pumps and 
motors, the committee was of the opinion 
that specifications should provide for pump- 
ing equipment which will deliver higher pres- 
sures, and therefore recommended that rated 
capacities be stated at 150 pounds per square 
inch instead of 120 pounds as formerly, and 
that pumps deliver 70 per cent instead of 
50 per cent of capacity at 200 pounds and 
50 per cent instead of 33-1/3 per cent of 
capacity at 250 pounds. Even though the 
manufacturers said that they could redesign 
their pumps to meet these requirements at 
practically no additional cost, considerable 
objection was raised from the floor and the 
report was rejected and referred back to the 
committee for further consideration. 

2. Boat basins and municipal marinas. 
Good practice requirements for the location, 
construction, and operation of harbors or 
marinas for motor craft used for pleasure 
purposes were presented. The rapid increase 
in the use of such craft has led to congestion 
and its attendant fire hazards in many cities. 

3. Truck transportation. A committee 
presented a guide to good practice in the 
prevention of loss of life and property by 
fires and explosions in truck transportation. 
One of the most troublesome problems to 
confront fire protection authorities in the 
last year or two is that of the gasoline tank 
truck. Fire chiefs and other municipal offi- 
cials are asking why they should permit large 
gasoline tanks on wheels in the congested 
districts of their cities where stationary 
storage tanks are prohibited unless buried 
underground. 

4. Forests. A comprehensive report was 
presented on county and municipal ordi- 
nances on forest fires to guide local authori- 
ties on subjects not covered in sufficient 
detail in a general state forest law. 

5. Miscellaneous. The existing good prac- 
tice requirements for the construction and 
protection of piers and wharves were pre- 
sented in the form of an ordinance. Amend- 
ments to the building exits code which is 
widely used as a reference by city officials 
were adopted. Important amendments were 
presented (but not yet finally adopted) to 
the regulations for the installation of air 
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conditioning, warm air heating and cooling, 
and ventilating systems, both for industrial 
and mercantile properties and for residences. 
Most of the recent fires involving air condi- 
tioning installations are clearly chargeable 
to features not in compliance with the regu- 
lations. Amendments were adopted to the 
regulations for liquefied petroleum gas sys- 
tems and to the regulations for tank trucks 
and trailers for the transportation of such 
gases. 

Copies of the various standards mentioned 
above may be obtained from the National 
Fire Protection Association, 60 Battery- 
march Street, Boston——-DEWAYNE E. Nott- 
ING, engineer, National Fire Protection 
Association. 


Cutting Down Child and Pedestrian 
Trafic Accidents in Detroit 


[* developing a complete program for the 
prevention of automobile accidents, the 
city of Detroit recently established a traffic 
engineering bureau, set up a traffic commit- 
tee, and made a survey of pedestrian acci- 
dents. The first step gives the city a full- 
time trained traffic engineering staff with 
authority to deal with all questions relating 
to the safeguarding of the streets and boule- 
vards of the city. The traffic committee will 
consist of seven members who will meet at 
least once a month and act as an advisory 
council for the traffic engineering bureau, 
police department, and all other departments 
interested in traffic matters. The committee 
will be composed of the deputy commissioner 
of police, the superintendent of public light- 
ing, the general manager of the department 
of street railways, secretary of the city plan- 
ning commission and the city planner, the 
commissioner of parks and boulevards, the 
traffic engineer, and the corporation counsel. 

The pedestrian survey revealed that child 
accidents are particularly common from 
3:00 to 6:00 P.M. daily and that adult 
pedestrian accidents occur most frequently 
between 5:00 P.M. and 1:00 A.M. More 
children are hurt from darting into the 
streets from behind parked cars than from 
any other cause. Three circumstances stand 
out in the adult experience: crossing a street 
not at an intersection, crossing a street while 
intoxicated, and being struck by a car which 
is turning at an intersection. As a result of 
the survey the police department has as- 
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signed three safety cars to child zones from 
3:00 to 6:00 P.M. and to the adult pedes- 
trian traffic accident zone from 6:00 P.M. 
on. When policemen see a child running or 
playing in the street they take him home and 
try to persuade both the child’s parents and 
the child himself that he should not take 
such chances. In the work with adults the 
officers will use loudspeaker equipment in 
cautioning pedestrians against dangerous 
practices. They will also be on the lookout 
for drunken pedestrians. 


Detroit Builds Houses for People 
on Relief 


4 bo city of Detroit has just completed 
the construction of ten houses for per- 
sons on relief. The city has been paying rent 
for relief families for some time and in many 
cases the places occupied were unfit for habi- 
tation. These ten houses are the first of a 
total of 175 which are to be built on city- 
owned land with the co-operation of the 
local housing authority, the building depart- 
ment, and the public works department. The 
city, with an initial outlay of $235,000 for 
lots in a low priced residential area, will use 
welfare department rent money plus a coun- 
cil appropriation for the financing of the 
project. WPA labor and reclaimed building 
materials are used, but skilled labor is em- 
ployed from the civil service lists. Each 
home has a hot air heating system, a full 
basement, gas refrigeration and stove, elec- 
tricity, and stationary laundry tubs. The 
houses are set on individual lots 35x 110 
feet and each will house only one family of 
not more than four members. 

Spending $670,000 a year on relief rentals, 
Los Angeles County recently assigned its 
Regional Planning Commission to survey 
opportunities for building houses for relief 
recipients on county-owned property. The 
Commission found that tax-delinquent prop- 
erty acquired by the county and land at the 
county poor farm would provide sites for 
100 houses. Final studies indicated that, at 
3% per cent (the rate the county might 
expect its funds to earn if invested) for 30 
years, the total charge on a simple dwelling 
unit with 800 square feet of floor space 
could be set at from $10.60 to $12.20 a 
month. Now the county spends an average 
of $19.23 a month per family for rent and 
utilities. In a year the total cash saving on 
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100 houses would thus be about $15,276, 
on houses that would cost $90,000 at the 
start. 

Reports from Milwaukee show that two 
private, non-profit corporations are negotiat- 
ing for the lease of tax-delinquent city lands 
for relief housing which they claim can be 
built and rented at costs within reach of 
relief clients. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING OFFI- 
cIALS—Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 20-22. 
Executive Director, Walter H. Blucher, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Seattle, Washington, June 29-July 1. Ex- 
ecutive Director, Fred K. Hoehler, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. (National Conference of 
Social Work meets at same place, June 26- 
July 2.) Round-table conference to be held 
at Washington, D.C., December 9-11. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR HOoUusING 
AND TowN PLANNING—Mexico City, Mex- 
ico, August 13-20. For further information 
write American Society of Planning Officials, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION—St. Paul, Minnesota, August 15-18. 
Executive Director, Carl H. Chatters, 1313 


’ East 60 Street, Chicago. 


GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
—Princeton, New Jersey, September 7-10. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Robert M. Paige, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PARK EXECU- 
TIVES — Milwaukee, Wisconsin, September 
18-22. Executive Secretary, Will O. Doo- 
little, Box 422, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ AssocI- 
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ATION — Boston, Massachusetts, September 
26-29. Executive Director, Clarence E. Rid- 
ley, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FIRE 
CuteFs—New Orleans, Louisiana, Septem- 
ber 27-30. Executive Secretary, Jay W. 
Stevens, State Fire Marshal, San Francisco, 
California. 

AMERICAN PuBLIc Works AssocIATION— 
New York City, October 3-5. Executive 
Director, Frank W. Herring, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION — 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 3-7. Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Howard S. Braucher, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION — 
Chicago, Illinois, October 5-7. Executive 
Director, Clifford W. Ham, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HousING OF- 
FICIALS—Washington, D.C., October 11-14. 
Executive Director, Coleman Woodbury, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

Civit SERVICE ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA—Washington, D. C., 
October 17-21. Executive Director, G. Lyle 
Belsley, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING 
OrFricers—Cincinnati, Ohio, October 19-21. 
Executive Director, Albert W. Noonan, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PuBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Kansas City, Missouri, October 25-28. 
Executive Secretary, Reginald M. Atwater, 
50 West 50 Street, New York. 

PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS OF MUNICIPAL- 
1TIES—Havana, Cuba, November 14-19. The 
secretary of the American Committee is 
Clifford W. Ham, Director, American Mu- 
nicipal Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 


Autoist Fails in Lie Test. A traffic violator recently tried to convince a Chicago 
judge that he had had only one beer. But the defendant failed to pass the lie- 
detector test. Asked if he would still stick to his one beer story, in spite of what 
the police and lie-detector revealed, the defendant replied, “I sure do,” to which the 
court replied, “Thirty days! It was going to be five, but now it is thirty.” 


Do You Know—That only one per cent of the chief finance officers in cities 
over 5,000 population are elected by the people but that the auditor is elected in 
10.7 per cent, the tax collector in 12.2 per cent, and the treasurer in 36.2 per cent 
of the cities over 5,000? .. . That councilmen are elected on a non-partisan ballot 
in 35 per cent of the mayor-council cities and in 84 per cent of the council manager 


cities?—The Municipal Year Book, 1938. 


























What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 














ITIES Build Factories. Eight municipalities 

in Mississippi have voted bonds to build 
industrial plants—hosiery plants in three com- 
munities, garment factories in four, and a plant 
for manufacturing automobile tires in one. 
These plants are to be operated under lease by 
private concerns. The lessee installs the ma- 
chinery and guarantees a minimum annual pay- 
roll. Some Mississippi cities are still levying 
taxes to pay off indebtedness incurred during 
the 1870’s and 1880’s for railroad ventures. 


Candid Cameras in Tax Assessment. Seattle, 
Washington, with the assistance of WPA, is 
making aerial photographic maps and miniature 
photographs of buildings are being taken, both 
of which are used in producing accurate prop- 
erty identification charts for use by assessors 
in improving assessment administration and fer- 
reting out property which never appeared on 
the assessment rolls. Similar projects with the 
assistance of WPA have been completed or are 
under way in Toledo, Ohio; Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Grand Rapids, Michigan; Bangor, 
Maine; Tampa, Florida; Providence, Rhode Is- 
land; Amsterdam and Mamaroneck, New York; 
Tampa, New Jersey; and Henrico County, 
Virginia. 


Small Claims Court. The Congress of the 
United States has passed a statute setting up a 
small claims branch of the municipal court of 
the District of Columbia, which will allow for 
informal handling of cases involving less than 
$50. Informal hearings and night sessions to 
accommodate working people are planned under 
this statute. The cost of litigation will be nomi- 
nal as attorneys will not be necessary. 


Skipping Hotel Bills. The city of Dayton, 
Ohio, has just passed an ordinance making it a 
misdemeanor to defraud innkeepers or taxicab 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, and National 
Association of Housing Officials. 


operators or drivers through failure to pay for 
accommodations and fares. The first offense 
will result in a fine of not more than $200 and 
not more than three months in jail, and in the 
case of the taxicab, $100 and 60 days in jail, 
or both. 


Gasoline Stations. A Kansas City (Missouri) 
ordinance prohibiting the use of one specific lot 
as the location for a gasoline service station was 
upheld by the United States District Court in 
Texas v. Kansas City, handed down January 14, 
1938. 


Parking Meters Not Slot Machines. The mu- 
nicipal court in Norfolk, Virginia, ruled recently 
that parking meters are not slot machines with- 
in the meaning of the Virginia law and there- 
fore are exempt from taxes on mechanical de- 
vices. The Supreme Court of Arizona on May 
9, 1938, in a decision on coin-operated electric 
phonograph machines also removes any doubt 
as to whether parking meters installed by munici- 
palities in that state are subject to taxation. 
Holding that automatic phonograph machines 
are not subject to payment of the five dollars 
per month tax, the court held that the real in- 
tent of the legislature was to put a tax upon 
mechanical games which were operated by 
means of depositing a coin, slug, or token in a 
slot and not upon mechanical devices which fur- 
nish to the consumer something of value for a 
fixed price. 


Minimum Salaries. The voters of three Illi- 
nois cities on April 12 approved special taxes to 
meet mandatory minimum salaries for firemen 
and policemen as provided in a recent state law. 
Peoria voted a 2 mill levy, and Urbana and 
Mattoon each approved a 1 mill levy. In 
Bloomington, however, the proposed special levy 
was defeated by a vote of 7,814 to 2,824. 


PWA Invites New Applications. PWA re- 
gional offices have been instructed to notify 
municipalities and other public bodies that ap- 
plications for new projects are in order. While 
the PWA will not be able to act officially upon 
new applications until the new legislation is 
finally passed, it is important that the prelimi- 
nary work be speeded up as much as possible 
because the program will be a quick moving one 
and any undue delay is apt to be fatal to a new 
project. 
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Sewer Tax. The city of Buffalo, New York, 
through the Buffalo Sewer Authority, will col- 
lect $1,500,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 
1 for the operation of the sewerage system. Of 
this sum, $675,000 will be collected in the form 
of a tax on real estate at 73 cents per $1,000 
assessed valuation, and $825,000 will be col- 
lected in the form of a charge in proportion to 
the water bills for water consumption. Those 
who pay flat semi-annual rates will be charged 
an amount equal to 40 per cent of their bills. 
Those who pay at metered rates will pay on the 
basis of number of cubic feet or the number of 
gallons of water passing through their meters. 


Use of Accumulated Funds. The city of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, placed a large ad in the 
Bond Buyer of April 2, 1938, stating that the 
city already has on hand money for the princi- 
pal and interest on general obligation bonds ma- 
turing during the year 1938. The city states 
that it will pay such bonds in full to maturity 
any time after April 15 if presented at the office 
of the city treasurer or the Guaranty Trust 
Company in New York. The purpose of paying 
the bonds early is to get away from a service 
charge levied against Wisconsin cities by the 
banks of that state for money on deposit. 


More Local Housing Projects. The United 
States Housing Authority recently announced 
contracts for loans to four more cities: New 
York, Louisville, Augusta (Georgia), and Jack- 
sonville (Florida), bringing to nine the total 
number of local authorities with contracts with 
USHA. The average net construction cost per 
dwelling unit ranges from $3,656 in Louisville 
to $4,626 in New York. The five pioneer cities 
in the federal-local authorities program are 
Austin, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina; 
New Orleans, Louisiana; Syracuse, New York; 
and Youngstown, Ohio (See PuBLic MANAGE- 
MENT for May, page 147). 


Municipal Power Moves Ahead. The United 
States Supreme Court on April 25 affirmed the 
action of a lower court in dismissing an injunc- 
tion granted a private power company against a 
$4,000,000 PWA loan and grant to Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, for construction of a municipal 
power system. 


First Incinerator at Detroit. The city of 
Detroit recently began operation of the first of 
four combined garbage and rubbish incinerators, 
which replace the former method of disposing 
of the city’s garbage through a contract with a 
private reduction company. A PWA grant pro- 
vided 45 per cent of the cost, and the remainder 
was financed by Wayne County by bond issues 
sold to PWA. County financing was necessary 


because the city had reached its debt limit. A 
liquidating service charge, paid by the city, will 
enable the county to pay operating charges and 
retire the bonds. The city council has enacted 
an ordinance requiring that all garbage be 
drained and wrapped, and that combustible 
waste be separated from the non-combustible 
which will be collected separately by the city. 
The new method of disposal, according to the 
Engineering News-Record, is expected to save 
several hundred thousand dollars over the pay- 
ment previously made to the reduction com- 
pany, which received $2.25 per ton for garbage 
handled. 


Louisville Makes a Movie. Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, recently completed a 1,400-foot 16-milli- 
meter movie of municipal activities, entitled, 
“Your City Government.” It took a commercial 
photographer about nine months to do the 
work, the total cost, including the projector and 
portable screen, being $621.60. The film is 
booked many weeks ahead. 


City Carries Compensation Risk. Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, formerly paid insurance companies 
$30,000 a year for workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. In recent years the city has carried its 
own risk, and the total direct cost for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1938, was $5,562. There 
are 2,900 employees on the Bridgeport city pay- 
roll, exclusive of relief workers. The low cost is 
partly due to the careful follow-up of all acci- 
dent cases and the examination and medical at- 
tention given by city physicians. 


Radio Cars Spot Tax Dodgers. Radio- 
equipped cars are being used by the treasurer’s 
office of King County, Washington (Seattle) to 
hold up transportation of personal property on 
which taxes are unpaid. Police are instructed to 
broadcast certain loadings of merchandise, and 
nine revenue deputies whose cars are outfitted 
with radios go to the spot and hold up the ship- 
ment if they have reason to believe that the tax 
is unpaid. They communicate with headquarters 
to discover whether the tax has been paid, and 
if not, the merchandise stays where it is. 


Syphilis Follow-Up. The most onerous prob- 
lem that faces the health officer in the treatment 
of syphilis is that of follow-up, according to the 
United States Public Health Service. Some 
cities are finding that this problem can be 
greatly reduced by giving to each patient on the 
occasion of his first visit a small attractive 
folder which answers questions. These folders 
entitled “Syphilis, Its Cause, Its Spread, Its 
Cure” can be obtained at $1 per 100 copies 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 




















The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 











A Monet REcorpDs AND REPORTING SYSTEM 
FOR FrrE DEPARTMENTS. By DeWayne 
E. Nolting. Public Administration Service, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 78pp. 
$2. 

This is one of the most important publica- 
tions on fire department administration that 
has been issued. It includes 27 record and re- 
port forms and shows how they can be installed 
and how they work. Municipal administrators, 
and fire chiefs in particular, should use this 
manual in making a restudy of the fire depart- 
ment reporting procedures in their own cities. 


TREND OF TAX DELINQUENCY 1930-1937: 
Citres OF OverR 50,000 PopuULATION. 
Frederick L. Bird. Municipal Service De- 
partment, Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., 290 
Broadway, New York. 1938. 31pp. 
Since tax collections are a rather significant 

index of economic conditions, this report is of 

unusual interest to officials concerned with mu- 
nicipal finance. While there has been a general 
improvement in tax collections, 24 cities showed 

a greater tax delinquency in 1937 than in 1936. 


YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION OF CHIEFS OF POLICE, 1937-38. The 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1938. 254pp. $2.50. 

This volume contains the proceedings of the 
44th annual convention of the police chiefs. 
Considerable space is devoted to traffic control 
and accident prevention and to the control of 
the liquor situation. Among the many articles 
of special value are those on standards for ad- 
ministration of a detective bureau, police re- 
cruitment standards, police salaries, police ra- 
dio problems, etc. 


DALLAS WELFARE SurRvVEY. By the Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 95pp. $1. 
This report is the result of a survey made 

by the American Public Welfare Association 

staff. In recommending a city-county public 
welfare department, the report outlines in de- 
tail a suggested organization setup and admin- 
istrative procedure. The report also makes 


recommendations relating to the community 
chest and private agencies. 


THe CuLture oF Cities. By Lewis Mum- 
ford. Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 
New York. 1938. 586pp. $5. 

This book ‘is a landmark in the literature 
which takes the modern city apart to see what 
makes it run. It is also a forecast of what we 
can expect from intelligent planning based not 
on the economy of the individual city but on a 
balanced way of life in the region. (See the 
Editorial Comment in this issue.) 


Pustic Works ENGINEERS’ YEARBOOK, 
1938. American Public Works Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 
482pp. $3.50. 

Nearly twice as large as its predecessors, this 
Yearbook for the first time includes a compre- 
hensive review of recent events and develop- 
ments in the field of public works. Another 
section of the book is devoted to a detailed dis- 
cussion of selected problems of current interest. 


DEMOLITION OF SUBSTANDARD HOvusING: 
AN OUTLINE OF CURRENT PRINCIPLES 
AND Practice. National Association of 
Housing Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1938. 46pp. 75 cents. 

This report deals in a very practical manner 
with a specialized though important segment of 
housing. It discusses municipal responsibilities 
and powers, demolition with consent of owners, 
demolition under police power, federal work re- 
lief as an aid in demolition, and outlines an 
effective procedure. 


MUNICIPAL INDEX AND ATLAS. American 
City Magazine Corporation, 470 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 1938. 677pp. $5. 
This book contains street cleaning statistics 

for a large number of cities, data on municipal 
airports, on sewerage and sewage treatment, 
maps of the states, and a number of articles 
which deal with water supply, sewerage, light 
and power, and public safety. Fifty-eight per 
cent of the volume is devoted to the advertis- 
ing of materials and supplies. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


RESEARCH WoRK ON PROJECTS OF THE WORKS 
PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION. Works Progress 
Administration. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 1938. 11pp. 

STANDARDIZING OFFICE Procepures. H. C. 
Wheeler and Others. American Management 
Association, 330 West 42 Street, New York. 
1937. 42pp. 

THE PREPARATION, PASSAGE, AND PUBLICATION 
OF MUNICIPAL ORDINANCES IN SOUTH Da- 
KOTA. League of South Dakota Municipali- 
ties, University of South Dakota, Vermillion. 
1937. 33pp. $1. 


FINANCE 


ACCOUNTING MANUAL FOR Missouri CITIES 
AND TOWNS PREPARED BY MUNICIPAL FI- 
NANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE MIs- 
souRI MunicrpAL AssociATION. Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1938. 84pp. $1. 

ACCOUNTING MANUAL FOR TEXAS CITIES AND 
Towns PREPARED BY THE MUNICIPAL FI- 
NANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
LEAGUE OF TEXAS MUNICIPALITIES. The 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 101pp. $1.25. 

APPRAISAL OF MoToR VEHICLES FOR PROPERTY 
Tax Purposes. National Association of As- 
sessing Officers, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1938. 10pp. 25 cents. 

FINANCING GOVERNMENT IN COLORADO, 1926- 
1937. University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado. March, 1938. 

THE NATIONAL DEBT AND GOVERNMENT CREDIT. 
Paul W. Stewart and Rufus S. Tucker. The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42 Street, 
New York. 1937. 171pp. $1.75. 

PROPERTY TAXATION OF INTANGIBLES. National 
Association of Assessing Officers, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 9pp. 10 cents. 

REGISTRATION FEES AND SPECIAL TAXES FOR 
Motor VEHICLES, 1938 EpiTIon. National 
Highway Users Conference, National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 1938. 202pp. 
$1.25. 

REORGANIZATION, CENTRALIZATION, AND ME- 
CHANIZATION OF FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
IN NEw HAvEN. New Haven Taxpayers, Inc., 
839 Chapel Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 
1938. 24pp. 30 cents. 

REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS, 1937 CONFERENCE OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TAx ADMIN- 
ISTRATORS. Federation of Tax Administrators, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 77pp. 
$2.50. 

REPORT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SPECIAL Com- 
MISSION ON TAXATION AND PuBLIC EXPENDI- 


TURES. The Metropolitan District Commis- 
sion, Boston. 1938. 102pp. House no. 1713. 

SPECIAL STUDY OF TAXATION AND GOVERNMEN- 
TAL EXPENDITURES IN CANADA. Citizens’ Re- 
search Institute of Canada, 137 Wellington 
Street West, Toronto. 1938. 12I1pp. 

STATISTICAL REPORT OF THE OPERATING Ex- 
PENSES AND THE BONDED INDEBTEDNESS OF 
THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT OF HAMILTON, 
OunI0, 1927 to 1937, INCLUSIVE. Russell P. 
Price, city manager, Hamilton, Ohio, 1938. 
Unpaged. 

Tax RELATIONS AMONG GOVERNMENTAL UNITs; 
A Symposium. Roy Blough and Others. Tax 
Policy League, 309 East 34 Street, New York. 
1938. 226pp. 

VALUE OF EXEMPT REAL PROPERTY IN FIFTY- 
Two Cities, 1936. United States Bureau of 
the Census, Washington, D. C. 1938. 9pp. 


PERSONNEL 


Crvit SERvICE RULES AND REGULATIONS Sup- 
PLEMENTING THE SUGGESTED Forms OF CIVIL 
SERVICE ORDINANCES. League of California 
Municipalities, 223 City Hall, San Francisco. 
1938. 22pp. $1. 

THE Crvit SERVICE, THE NATION’s LARGEST 
Business. Union League Club of Chicago, 
65 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 1938. 
26pp. 

UNIVERSITY TRAINING FOR THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1938. 32pp. 25 cents. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


REPORT OF REFUSE DISPOSAL COMMISSION RE 
CONSTRUCTION OF A GARBAGE AND RUBBISH 
DIsPOSAL PLANT IN HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
The Commission, Hartford. 1937. Variously 
paged. 


HOUSING 


ACQUISITION OF SITES FOR Low-RENT HovusInc 
Projects. United States Housing Authority, 
Washington, D. C. May, 1938. 9pp. 

A Copy OF THE SUPPORTING DATA FOR THE 
APPLICATION OF THE HousInG AUTHORITY OF 
THE City or AusTIN, TEXAS, TO THE UNITED 
STATES Hovusinc AvuTHorITy. League of 
Texas Municipalities, 2220 Guadalupe Street, 
Austin. 1938. 83pp. 

Low Income HovusInG FOR SOUTHERN TEXAS 
ConpiTIons. Texas Planning Board, Austin. 
1938. 44pp. 

PROBLEMS AFFECTING HousING; A SUMMARY 
OF Pornts oF View. Land Utilization Com- 
mittee, New York Building Congress, 101 
Park Avenue, New York. 1938. 39pp. 25 
cents. 
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PLANNING 


COMMUNITY PLANNING; A MANUAL OF PRAC- 
TICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR CITIZEN PARTICIPA- 
TION. Wayne D. Heydecker and W. Phillip 
Shatts. Regional Plan Association, Inc., 400 
Madison Avenue, New York. 1938. 38pp. 
25 cents. 


FIRE 


FrrE PROTECTION REGULATIONS: (1) FIRE- 
works Law, 6pp.; (2) LAws AND ORDINANCES, 
12pp.; MunicrpAL Fire APPARATUS, 32pp.; 
TRUCK TRANSPORTATION, 12pp.; FARM FIRE 
PROTECTION, 32pp. National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 1938. 

PROCEEDINGS TENTH ANNUAL FIRE DEPART- 
MENT INSTRUCTORS CONFERENCE. Western 
Actuarial Bureau, 222 West Adams, Chicago. 
1938. 31pp. 

INTRODUCING FIRE TRAINING COURSE OF THE 
ARKANSAS STATE FirE Co.Liece. Arkansas 
Municipal League, Little Rock. 1938. 24pp. 
50 cents. 


POLICE 


List OF INTERZONE AND ZONE POLICE STATIONS 
AUTHORIZED. (3pp.) STATIONS OPERATING IN 
THE EMERGENCY SERVICE; MUNICIPAL POLICE 
STATIONS. (1lpp.) STATIONS OPERATING IN 
THE EMERGENCY SERVICE; STATE POLICE STA- 
TIONS. (6pp.) List oF GENERAL AND SPECIAL 
EXPERIMENTAL Rapto STATIONS. (88pp.) All 
by Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 1937. 

PoLicE COMMUNICATIONS CONFERENCE. En- 
gineering Department, United States Federal 
Communications Commission, Washington, 
D. C. 1937. Variously paged. 

THE PoLicE DEPARTMENT OF THE METROPOLI- 
TAN District Commission. Special Com- 
mission on Taxation and Public Expenditures, 
State Capitol, Boston. 1938. 87pp. 


HEALTH 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH SuRVEY: 1935-36; Ap- 
EQUACY OF URBAN HOUSING IN THE UNITED 
STATES AS MEASURED BY DEGREE OF CROWD- 
ING AND TYPE OF SANITARY FACILITIES. 
National Institute of Health, United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. ;C. 
1938. 13pp. ; 

PusBLic HEALTH ADMINISTRATION IN — 
LAND. Maryland State Planning Commission, 
Latrobe Hall, Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore. 1938. 32pp. 25 cents. 

PuBLIic HEALTH HAZzARDs IN PLUMBING; A SUM- 
MARY OF THE INSPECTION OF PLUMBING IN 


FEDERAL BUILDINGS IN NEw York City, 
New York, AND Detroit, MICHIGAN. United 
States Public Health Service, Washington, 
D. C. 1937. 37pp. 


RECREATION 


LEISURE-TIME LEADERSHIP; WPA RECREATION 
Proyects. Works Progress Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 1938. 40pp. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF MUNICIPAL RECREATION 
ProGRAMS. National Recreation Association, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 1938. 11pp. 
15 cents. 


WELFARE 


EFFECTS OF THE WoRKS PROGRAM ON RURAL 
RevieF. Rebecca Farnham and Irene Link. 
Division of Social Research, Works Progress 
Administration. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 1938. 115pp. 

INTERCITY DIFFERENCES IN Costs OF LIVING 
IN Marcu, 1935, 59 Cites. Margaret Loomis 
STECKER. Division of Social Research, Works 
Progress Administration. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 1937. 216pp. 

THE RicHT TO Work. Nels Anderson. Modern 
Age Books, Inc., 155 East 44 Street, New 
York. 1938. 152pp. 60 cents. 

STATE CUSTODY OF JUVENILE DELINQUENTS IN 
OrEGON. Oregon State Planning Board, 811 
Spalding Building, Portland. 1938. 92pp. 


EDUCATION 


Per Capita Costs 1n City SCHOOLS, 1936-37. 
Lula Mae Comstock. United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 1938. 24pp. 
5 cents. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Pusiic ScHooL BUSINESS OFFICIALS, 1937. 
Secretary, Board of Education, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 1937. 282pp. 

THE Pustic LipRARY—A PEOPLE’s UNIVERSITY. 
Alvin Johnson. American Association for 
Adult Education, 60 East 42 Street, New 
York. 1938. 85pp. $1. 


UTILITIES 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE ESTABLISHMENT, 
OPERATION, MAINTENANCE, AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES OF FOREIGN- 
TRADE ZONES WITH RULES OF PROCEDURE 
AND PRACTICE IN FORMAL AND INFORMAL PRo- 
CEEDINGS AND TEXT OF THE ACT. Foreign- 
Trade Zones Board, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 1938. 33pp. 10 
cents. 
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Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 














POSITIONS OPEN 


es. New York. City Manager. 
The village board is receiving applications 
for the position of manager left vacant by the 
resignation of R. J. Whitney, who had been 
manager since 1931. The salary will be approxi- 
mately $6,600 a year. Applications should be 
addressed to the board in care of the village 
clerk. William H. Johnson is mayor. 

KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN (54,786). City Man- 
ager. E. C. Rutz, city manager since 1931, has 
resigned to return to private business. The man- 
ager plan was adopted in 1918. The city has no 
debt. Beginning salary $5,000. A. L. Blakeslee 
is mayor. 


APPOINTMENTS 
CARLETON F. CuuTE, formerly with PWA at 


Washington and more recently on the Political 
Science faculty at the University of North 
Carolina, has been appointed a staff member of 
the St. Louis Governmental Research Institute. 
Mr. Chute has a Ph. D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

DonaALp F. HErrRIck, engineer-inspector for 
PWA at Detroit, on June 1 became city super- 
intendent of Charlevoix, Michigan. Mr. Her- 
rick, who holds a degree in electrical engineer- 
ing from the University of Michigan, was city 
manager of Albion, Michigan, 1923-26, and city 
manager of Oberlin, Ohio, 1926-28. 

MILLER HILLHOUSE, director of research, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, has 
been appointed professor of business and eco- 
nomics at Davidson College, Davidson, North 
Carolina. 

















THE PROBLEM OF STATE AND LOCAL DEBT 


A discussion of the increasing debt burdens of states and cities, 
with the problems they present, appears in the June 1938 issue of the 


National Municipal Review 


Included is a compilation of the bonded debt of three hundred 
cities in the United States and Canada (appearing each year at 
this time), with articles by such outstanding authorities on public 
finance as Frederick L. Bird, Carl H. Chatters, C. E. Rightor, 
Sanders Shanks, Jr., Paul Studenski, Edna Trull, and others. 


Price, Fifty Cents 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


309 East 34th Street 


New York City 
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THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW 
COMPANY 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Munici- 
palities for Local Tax Purposes 


UNION TRUST BLDG., CLEVELAND 
Telephone CHerry 7670 


McGRAW-HILL BLDG., NEW YORK 
Telephone BRyant 9-0418 


Illustrated brochure upon request 








THE GAMEWELL 
COMPANY 
Fire Alarm Specialists 
Surveys — Reports — Recommendations with- 


out cost or obligation to any municipality 
applying. 


Sales Promotional Department 
NEWTON UPPPER FALLS, MASS. 














TODAY'S ELGIN 


In the years since 1914, when the first 
ELGIN went into use, over 500 cities have 
enjoyed the many advantages of its correct 
design. 


One feature they like is its easy dumping 
method. A quick, easy pull of the lever and 
ELGIN dumps its load at the front of the 
machine, outside the wheel-base, parallel to 
the curb. 


THE ELGIN CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue 100 N. LaSalle Street 
New York U.S.A. Chicago 
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BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purification, Electric Lighting Power Plants. Valua- 
tions, Special Investigations, Reports and Laboratory. 


E. B. Black N. T. Veatch, Jr. A. P. Learned J. F. Brown 
E.H. Dunmire C.1. Dodd W.G. Fowler’ €E. L. Filby 
F. M. Veatch 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Specialist in 


Electric Light, Power and Water Pumping 


202 Fairfax Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 









BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 
McDonnell-S mith-Baldwin-Timanus-McDonnell 
Consulting Engineers since 1897 


Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Reports, 
Designs, Appraisals, Rate Investigations 
KANSAS CITY, MO. . . 107 West Linwood Blvd. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO . . . 307 East Fourth Street 
ALBANY, N. Y........ 11 North Pearl Street 








THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 


Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, 
rates, franchises, accounting, 
and municipal surveys 


JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director 
280 Broadway New York, N. Y. 















WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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